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€ “The outcome of the Roman culture was an 
institutionalism which subordinated the indi- 
vidual without his consent. The outcome of the 
Hellenic culture which has held the stage since 


the Renaissance has subordinated the institu- 





tion to the individual. May not the hidden 





demand of the times be an individual who 





freely contributes his best for the making of 


humanity?” 


€ “If the world is to move forward to a better 
day, it can only be by an advance from a selfish 
individualism toward an altruism which brings 


the highest development of personality. 


€ “The new day can come only as the way to it is made by 
individuals who look upon life from the attitude of the 
Man of Nazareth to whom the way of the Cross was the 


way of culture and power.” 


€ “The world civilization has been Roman and it has been 


Greek. Can it yet be Christian?” 


Excerpts from RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, 
“Can Civilization Become Christian?,”’ The 
Personalist, Vol. I, No. 1 (April, 1920) 

















Fortieth Anniversary—Number | 





The first number of The Personalist came off the press on March 12, 1920. 
It was published under the dateline “April 1920.” Founder and editor of 
the new quarterly was Ralph Tyler Flewelling, then head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Southern California. 

It was Dr. Flewelling’s hope that, representing a consistently theistic 
point of view, The Personalist might help bring together philosophy, reli- 
gion, and literature in one integrative synthesis centering around the per- 
son as basic category and supreme value. Throughout the years this edi- 
torial policy has prevailed—as it will continue to prevail in the years to 
come. At all times, however, editor and contributors have been fully cogni- 
zant of the various trends of doctrine in the forefront of discussion and 
of the intellectual climate in general in the United States and abroad. The 
result is that The Personalist has won many friends in many lands. And even 
where the editor’s point of view is diametrically opposed to officially 
accepted doctrine, his name is well known. 

Traveling through Eastern Europe and the Middle East, Sterling M. 
McMutrrin reports: 

In discussion with members of the philosophy faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, I inquired about their acquaintance with 
American philosophers. The first person named was Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, and it soon became obvious that Flewelling’s philoso- 
phy is far from neglected in Russia. Later I visited with Professor 
Martin Buber in his home in Jerusalem. Among other things we 
discussed both existentialism and personalism. Professor Buber 
expressed warm appreciation for Professor Flewelling and _ his 
work. “Existence,” he said, “is a good thing. But if I am asked, 
‘What is existence?’ how can I answer? Yet if someone says, “There 
is a person who exists,’ I know what he means.” 

In the perspective of contemporary tendencies in philosophy, Buber’s 
statement is at once summation and evaluation of the point of view reflected 
in The Personalist and of its editor, Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
Director of the School of Philosophy 
and Editor of the Anniversary Numbers 
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Existentialism, Personalism, and 
Professor Flewelling 


BY 


STERLING M. McMURRIN 





ct MOUNIER has referred to exis- 

tentialism as “a kind of intensified personalism,’’ a description 
that would seem on the surface at least to have some justification. 
It is not simply that existentialists and personalists share an interest 
in personal existence and that this interest is more or less central 
to their respective philosophies. This common factor clearly indi- 
cates that they are not only somewhat similar but also partially 
identical. But more than this, there is the fact that, as critical 
philosophies, their polemics have often been dictated by the same 
objections, and, constructively, they have to a marked degree 
pointed in the same direction. This is true even though the chief 
strength of existentialism lies in its criticism whereas that of 
personalism lies in its positive construction. Nevertheless, despite 
the similarities and identities of the two schools, there are impor- 
tant differences between them, and the points of their divergence 
are in several instances indicative of the basic character of each. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that neither personalism nor 
existentialism can be described as a single system. Personalism, 
which has inherited the speculative and rational tradition of the 
objective idealists, is, of course, somewhat more systematic than 
existentialism, which was born, in part, out of the revolt against 
the idealistic tradition and against the entire enterprise of syste- 
matization. But the point is that there is no single personalism 
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and no single existentialism. Not only do both schools exhibit 
wide variations among their apparent adherents, but there is 
difficulty even in clearly identifying those adherents. It seems 
quite obvious, for instance, that the traditional affiliation of Amer- 
ican personalism with idealistic metaphysics, or its early associa- 
tion with established religion, has discouraged many writers with 
personalistic but nonidealistic persuasions from identifying them- 
selves as personalists. And it is common knowledge that both 
Jaspers and Heidegger, the chief formulators of the technical 
foundations of contemporary existentialism, have disclaimed the 
appellation ‘‘existentialist,” a position taken now also by Marcel 
and Buber, though for different reasons. 

This refusal to be catalogued with any “‘school’” is due in part 
to the current widespread and healthy disdain for any classification 
that suggests even partial conformity to an orthodox position or 
threatens to prescribe boundaries for an individual’s thought. But 
it also indicates what appears to be a renewed vitality in personal- 
istic philosophy and genuinely creative gropings in existentialism. 

Moreover, there is the phenomenon of “‘crossing over.’’ It is 
interesting to observe that Nicolas Berdyaev, who has long been 
identified as a personalist, is now emerging in the literature as a 
Christian existentialist. On the other hand, there are indications 
that among leading existentialists there are some who lean strongly 
in the direction of personalism. Martin Buber, for instance, has 
generally been known as an existentialist, but there is clearly no 
justification for not including him in any listing of creative per- 
sonalists. It would be an error, nevertheless, to suppose that the 
differences between personalism and existentialism are essentially 
a matter of words. The differences are both real and important. 
The “crossing over” is the achievement of new insights and per- 
spectives by the philosopher or his interpreters, or both. 

A glance at the historical orientations of personalism and exis- 
tentialism reveals a partial ground for their agreements and differ- 
ences. To a degree, for instance, both draw on the Biblical founda- 
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tions of Judaism and Christianity, secular existentialism indirectly 
but not unimportantly. Both count Anaxagoras and Socrates 
among the luminaries in their ancestral trees, and the roots of 
both are planted in the subjectivizing tradition of Augustine, 
Descartes, and Pascal. But personalism, though by no means 
entirely foreign to Europe, has achieved its classical form in Amer- 
ica, where philosophers are somewhat temperate. Existentialism, 
on the other hand, while importantly influencing American atti- 
tudes, still remains distinctly a European product and exhibits 
much of the passion that circumstance and perhaps even tempera- 
ment sometimes cultivate in continental thought. 

Existentialism and personalism are both partially the products 
of the subjective tendencies of modern idealism. But whereas exis- 
tentialism was affected quite radically in this regard by the impact 
of phenomenology, personalism, in some instances at least (as, for 
example, in the later work of Professor Flewelling), has been 
tempered by the realistic inclinations characteristic of American 
thought. The subjectivism of personalism and existentialism is 
far more than simply an epistemological or metaphysical theory. 
It is a crucial moral issue where the objectification of the self, 
both philosophically and in social experience, is vigorously 
opposed on the ground that the treatment of selves as objects 
among objects is theoretically unsound ontologically and is in 
practice a disastrous violation of human personality. Kierkegaard’s 
bitter denunciations of the soul-destroying mechanization and 
regimentation of modern industrial society have been something 
of a norm for existentialist writers. But, though more dramatic 
and certainly more excessive, at this point the existentialist revolt 
has not been more fundamental or more persistent than that of 
personalism. Among personalistic philosophers Professor Flewel- 
ling especially has produced a continuous polemic against whatever 
in social organization and practice encroaches upon the full free- 


dom and dignity of the individual. Yet his critique, however 


vigorous and at times impassioned, has never exhibited the failure 
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to accept the necessities and positive values of social life that has 
at times characterized much postwar continental existentialism. 

In considering the backgrounds of the two philosophies, it is 
of central importance, of course, to recognize that, in its con- 
temporary form, existentialism has been, in part, the product of 
social crisis and tragedy — the tragedy not only of the disintegra- 
tion of societies but of the unspeakable private suffering of count- 
less millions. Personalism, while quickened and deeply affected 
by that tragedy, has developed largely under circumstances yield- 
ing a fair balance of good and evil. Moreover, it must be admitted 
that the creators of existentialism have in some cases been 
extremely “individualistic,” to say the least, and in the instances 
of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche they were positively sick. 

This is not to discredit existentialism as a philosophical point 
of view, for the value and truth of a judgment are not functions 
of the health of those who affirm it or of the society in which they 
live; and it would be a serious error to fail to recognize that, 
however much it may be considered a crisis philosophy, existen- 
tialism has attempted to describe and analyze the predicament of 
the individual man as he is at any place and at any time. It is one 
of its strengths as a philosophy that existentialism has commonly 
been willing to look beneath the apparent calm to disclose the 
turbulence below. But these very factors in the historical and 
biographical make-up of existentialism are clearly relevant to an 
understanding of its propensity to favor in its descriptions the 
dramatic, the negative, and the morbid facets of human existence, 
and to insist that life is an absurdity. 

It is unfortunate that the existentialist talent for radically 
sounding the depths of the human soul has been so often com- 
mitted to the exploitation of the fragmentation, disintegration, 
and deterioration of life, both social and individual. At this point, 
of course, a major contrast with typical personalism is immediately 
apparent, for the personalists, however much they have probed 


the negative factors in existence—as for instance in their attempts 
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upon the problem of evil — have quite commonly sustained their 
discussions with a framework of positive perspectives on life and 
human possibility. The philosophy of Professor Flewelling, for 
instance, exhibits a life-affirming quality that stands in the sharpest 
opposition to Heidegger’s preoccupation with death, and reveals 
a sensitivity to both the possibilities and actualities of moral char- 
acter that vividly contrasts with the work of Sartre and the multi- 
tude whose approach to life bears the imprint of his influence. If it 
were not for the morbid quality, which frequently permeates the 
Sartrean product and is clearly an unjust description of human 
existence in its totality, one could look with much favor on what 
might be termed the heroic character of that philosophy, demand- 
ing, as it does, the recognition of the moral autonomy of the 
individual and the assertion of his freedom in the presence of 
overwhelming opposition from social forces and of total moral 
indifference from the universe. 

Sartre has complained that those who regard his philosophy as 
pessimistic are simply not willing to face the facts of the human 
predicament. The personalistic reply is that Sartre’s existence 
philosophy does not account for all the facts — such as that nature 
co-operates in the production of personality and positive values, 
and that there is a deposit of moral wisdom in the experience of 
mankind which, together with the solidarity of human society, 
rescues the individual from the dreadful loneliness that his free- 
dom would otherwise impose upon him. The ultimate fact upon 
which personalism insists, to borrow the phraseology of Professor 
Montague, is that the things that matter most are not eventually 
at the mercy of the things that matter least because that which is 
highest in the human spirit is deepest in the structure of reality. 
It was to establish this thesis, of course, which it inherited as a 
religious commitment from the classical Judaeo-Christian religion, 
that personalism assumed the task of constructive metaphysics 
Where existentialism has labored to free the individual from a 
philosophical tradition obsessed with man as a universal, as a 
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species, or as society, and, therefore, unwilling to come to grips 
with existing man, who suffers, despairs, and dies, personalism has 
labored to defend the grand tradition which in effect holds that 
on this subject the last word of the existentialists is not final. 
Human contingency is not an occasion for despair and anguish, 
for, whatever his finitude, man is not alien to the world in which 
he has his being, and he is not an alien to God or to himself. 

Although the existentialist can approach his metaphysical task 
with greater indifference than can the personalist, since by the 
very nature of his philosophy he is involved less in previous com- 
mitment, it would be an error to suppose that in his typical form 
he is less given to speculation. It is perhaps fair to say that his 
metaphysical enterprise centers more on ontology, though the 
meaning of that term in existentialist thought is often difficult to 
determine, whereas the personalist is drawn more to cosmology — 
as he is, for example, in his efforts to discern the character of 
reality in terms of the structure of personality. There has always 
been a well-defined trend in existentialism (and it has recently 
been even more in evidence) which is concerned not so much with 
the human predicament, with the condition of that which genu- 
inely exists, as with the character of existence as such — of existence 
abstracted from the context of existents. It would seem that here 
existentialism definitely parts company with personalism, which 
cares little for pure existence but is interested in existing persons; 
and it is here also that it enters the realm of the purest abstraction 
and speculation. It is not to be wondered that in the rough and 
tumble of their earlier and lustier period, the logical positivists 
were especially sensitive to the existentialist discussions of exist- 
ence and nothingness, this sensitivity being occasionally reflected 
in their “nonsense” polemics. 

The question of the difference between personalism and exis- 
tentialism is not primarily one of theism versus secular naturalism. 
Where this difference obtains it is obviously important, but account 
must be taken of the theistic forms of existentialism which cer- 
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tainly have much in common with the secular variety and are to 
be distinguished from personalism at a point within that common 
ground. Moreover, the most celebrated instance of contemporary 
existentialist theology, that of Professor Tillich, is frankly nonper- 
sonalistic in character, since its author insists that the belief that 
God is personal is a form of idolatry which makes of God a being 
among beings, whereas he is to be identified with being itself. 
Here Tillich departs not only from typical personalism but from 
classical Christian theology as well. 

Although Tillich’s existentialism is in part methodological, 
the existentialist character of his philosophy lies in more than his 
method. It lies in his perspective on the predicament of man; and 
it is here especially that he and other genuinely existentialist 
theologians are on common ground with their secular colleagues. 
Together they have abandoned the liberal conception of man with 
its positive affirmations and its full commitment to reason. It is 
this same treatment of the human predicament in negative terms, 
of course, that affiliates the theistic existentialists in varying degrees 
with the new Christian orthodoxy, because they find it convenient 
to drape their negativisms in the artistic cloak of the original-sin 
myth and from there are able to adopt, adapt, and, at times, 
distort whatever appeals to them of Christian doctrine. 

This is not to suggest that there may not be great value in the 
analyses made by religious existentialism. On the contrary, Til- 
lich’s treatment of the primary forms of anxiety, for instance, is a 
work of the greatest profundity which no one interested in the 
problem of man can afford to ignore. There can be no denying, 
moreover, that liberal philosophy and theology have to a consid- 
erable degree merited the accusation that their optimistic per- 
spectives on man quite commonly failed to recognize or assess 
realistically the so-called demonic factors that are operative in the 
life of both the individual and society. It is the strength of person- 
alism, nevertheless, that, while it has attempted to come to terms 
with the social circumstances of recent decades as well as with the 
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rich findings of both the psychological and social sciences, it has 
refused to capitulate to the existentialist temper by abandoning 
its essentially liberal conception of man defined in terms of the 
reliability of reason and the human capacity for moral goodness. 
It is just here, of course, that the leadership of Professor Flew- 
elling among personalistic thinkers and writers has been so much 
in evidence. No one has written with a more refined, even poetic, 
sensitivity to the tragedy and desolation of the recent past, or with 
a greater awareness of the gross dangers that threaten the present, 
and of all that this means in the measure of human suffering and 
failure. But Flewelling’s recent work, which has achieved a new 
maturity under the impact of this suffering and failure, exhibits, 
nevertheless, a persistent faith in man and in his future. Just as 
earlier in his philosophy of history he had taken a stand against 
the prospects of cultural doom proclaimed by Spengler and his 
followers, he has refused to embrace the apocalypticism that has 
brought much existentialist and other nonliberal thought to an 
impasse of confusion, meaninglessness, and resignation. 
Existentialism and personalism both carry with them the bur- 
dens of their past: existentialism, the spiritual and moral confusion 
wrought by large-scale social failure; personalism, the absolutism 
and excessive rationalism inherited from its Hegelian ancestry. 
Criticism both from within and from without effects a constant 
modification in each of them. The current writings of Albert 
Camus, for instance, which are often brilliant criticisms of the 
foundations of “orthodox” existentialism, are produced from 
within the complex of problems that has defined the general 
character of existentialism. Within the ranks of American person- 
alists the struggle to save the individual from the Absolute has 
been waged through half a century since the beginnings of their 
movement — witness the Gifford Lectures of Royce, Bowne’s 
Metaphysics, Brightman’s treatment of the problem of evil, or 
Flewelling’s work from Creative Personality to the Person. 
There is no special virtue that attaches to a philosophy by 
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reason of its name or its easy identification of an ‘“‘ism.’”’ The pri- 
mary task of the constructive philosopher is the achievement of 
truth, and in the pursuit of this end he will welcome argument 
and insight from every source. In recent years American phi- 
losophy has seen a partial merger of pragmatism with European- 
born neopositivism, and few would deny that both “schools,” if 
they may still be designated as such, have benefited by the associa- 
tion—positivism losing much of its excessiveness, and pragmatism 
finding new instruments of analysis and logical construction. 

Something like this may be occurring in the relationship of 
personalism and existentialism. Although in its artistic expressions 
it enjoyed early popularity, existentialism has only slowly achieved 
academic acceptance in this country, and in that process it has 
already come under the criticism inevitably occasioned by the 
pragmatic and personalistic temper of American thought. In time 
that criticism may be expected to overcome effectively the nihilism 
and excessive negativism that have been understandably asso- 
ciated with the European origins of existentialism. On the other 
hand, it is clear that personalism has been importantly affected by 
the incisive existentialist analyses of the human situation. In the 
past many personalistic writers have been influenced more by 
psychological speculation than by clinical findings and empirically- 
grounded theory. The impact of the existentialist literature on 
such persons could hardly fail to cultivate in them a greater appre- 
ciation of psychological analysis as a valuable instrument for their 
philosophical constructions. 

For the past two or three decades, existentialism has exerted 


a large influence on literature, especially drama and fiction, and 
it may safely be assumed that this influence will continue. And if 
it is true that there has been an existentialist impact on the visual 
and other arts, that no doubt will also continue. Perhaps in some 
minor way the existentialists have influenced public life; although 
recent political events in France, where that influence might have 
been expected to develop importantly, would suggest that as a 
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practical philosophy existentialism has little or no social power. 
Here again its strength is more in criticism than in constructive 
enterprise. Apart from its obvious ties with psychology and psy- 
choanalytic theory, existentialism tends to be indifferent to science 
and may hardly be expected either to guide or to inspire the 
extension of natural or of social knowledge. The attempt of some 
philosophers to develop an existential logic, which would embrace 
the paradox and dialectic typical of existentialist thought, can 
amount to little more than a discussion of methodology and pro- 
cedural norms. The failure of some other schools to develop a 
“logic” of their own has clearly shown the futility of such an effort. 
Whether the current emphasis on ontology will yield important 
results is for the future to determine, but quite certainly much 
that existentialism has produced in its past efforts at a philosophy 
of Being has been at best highly original and terminologically 
depressive nonsense. The existentialists have left their mark impor- 
tantly on both religion and theology, and it may well be an indel- 
ible one. But existentialism has thus far been a philosophy of 
anxiety and despair and, as such, may be a dramatic release for 
societies and individuals in crisis but can hardly provide them with 
positive spiritual direction or inspiration. Both in its literary and 
technical expressions, existentialism has made brilliant analyses 
of the meaning of human freedom and has brought into dramatic 
perspective the nature of moral decision and its consequences. It 
is most unfortunate, therefore, that it has failed to create a satis- 
factory context and foundation either for ethical theory or prac- 
tical morality. Instead, it has, in principle, been productive of 
moral confusion and indecision and has furnished a generation of 
pseudosophisticates and aesthetes with a rationalization for their 
moral irresponsibility. 

Personalism, on its part, because it describes reality in terms 
basically religious, must continue to encounter the onslaught of 
secularism and naturalism. Because it is a theory of reality, it must 
contend with positivism; and because it takes a stand on a funda- 
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mental value-structure, it must face the continual opposition of 
extreme relativism and nihilism. The crucial question will con- 
tinue to be asked, whether such a philosophy can survive in a 
world enlightened by the natural sciences, sophisticated in the 
ways of knowing, made cynical by the spectacle of unspeakable 
human suffering, and become anguished for its own survival. 
Whatever may lie ahead for personalistic philosophy, it is to the 
lasting credit of Professor Flewelling that, having long ago com- 
mitted himself to the centrality of human personality for phil- 
osophical discussion, he has defended his position aggressively and, 
while attempting to come to terms with empiricism and science, 
has steadfastly stood his ground under the attacks of every opposi- 
tion. Now, with the mature wisdom of advanced years, he con- 
tinues to speak with the same vigor, the same persistence, and 
with the same poetic eloquence, affirming his faith in man and 


his future, and demanding from him a new commitment to rea- 


sonableness and to the things that matter most. 











The Value of Man* 


BY 


RAYMOND POLIN 





A wioxc all human values the value of man 
is doubtless the most central and decisive. But nowadays one 
cannot try to define the value of man without encountering the 
problem of the very definition of man, which has been brought 
into question by contemporary existentialism. There is no ques- 
tion here of changing anything so far as the evidence of the concept 
of man is concerned; about this evidence no one is actually mis- 
taken. No one risks mistaking a human being with another being 
of nature or of history. Nor is there any question here of repeating 
that man is indefinable, which is on all showing a willfully absurd 
position (and which, furthermore, is the very principle of the 
irrationality of the existentialist world). To refuse to reflect on 
the essence itself of man is to refuse to think in terms of concepts, 
which amounts to refusing, if not all discourse, at least all con- 
ceptual expression, all discourse which has any philosophical 
intention. This is not the case with us. 

In fact, like ordinary common sense, science knows very well 
how to define the human species among the animal species within 
the framework of a rational system of description. Science defines 
this two-handed mammal, capable of standing erect, of which the 
cranial cavity presents a facial angle and a characteristic capacity, 
without any possible confusion. Contemporary scientists are even 
troubled rather than served by the enormous gap which separates 
the human from the animal. In their search for a continuous 


*Translated from the French by Paul Miller. 
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animal evolution, the scientists always hope to discover inter- 
mediary species, and even that boundary species which would be 
the first truly human species and, yet, in the case of which 
one would not really know whether it was not precisely the last 
animal species. 

The difficulty is not only in the lack of definition. On the con- 
trary, it is in the superabundance and variety of definitions. The 
extension of the concept of man is clearly designated; its compre- 
hension is the object of endless controversies. We must conse- 
quently reflect on the “why”’ of the great definitions of man, even 
more on their intention, and perhaps thereby go beyond their 
variety and assign a fundamental value to man without having 
recourse to the dogma of the impossibility in which man finds him- 
self to define man, to define himself in what he is essentially. 

Furthermore, on this point existentialism is less paradoxical 
than it would have us believe, for it is less the definition of man 
than his meaning and his value which are really in question. The 
meaning of what is human does not result from scientific observa- 
tion. The determination of the meaning of man is never concerned 
with a being completely given and finished; it proposes the mean- 
ing and affirms the value of a being which results from a work to 
be accomplished. To determine the meaning of man is, therefore, 
to establish the meaning which man ought to assume in relation 
to all other things; and this constitutes a metaphysical choice—yes, 
even the first and fundamental presupposition of a metaphysics. ‘To 
each definition of man, in this strong sense which we shall use from 
now on, there corresponds a conception of the world, of the mean- 
ing which man ought to assume and of the function which he ought 
to fulfill. That is why each great definition of man initiates a 
period of his history and affects the meaning of the work which he 
ought to accomplish in that period, even if, in fact, such a defini- 
tion succeeds only in summarizing a period of man’s history and in 
understanding the task which he accomplished in it. 


Whatever major definition of man one considers, one perceives 
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that man as such is defined by the vocation and, so to speak, by the 
profession which one assigns to him. That vocation is a value which 
is proposed to man for realization, a function to which, it is 
thought, he is obligated by his very essence. In this sense, there- 
fore, a definition of man is necessarily moral, because it is affirmed 
as a value and imposed as a duty. Man, for himself, is a unique 
being, the peculiarity of which is that, in him, his being is insep- 
arable from his value. To be a man is to be capable of obligation. 
It is to be capable of morality. 

As Kant saw so well, this supposes that the nature of man con- 
sists in freely making his nature. To be a man is to become a man, 
to make oneself a man. Man is that which he makes; he becomes 
his work. It is in this sense that Hegel, and later Marx, affirm that 
man is his history. (But neither Hegel nor Marx concludes from 
this that man is indefinable, as existentialists do, when they pro- 
claim the corresponding, but falsely paradoxical, formula: man is 
that which he is not; he is not that which he is.) 

Indeed, the historical significance of man begins with the affir- 
mation of his creative freedom. But freedom is not a sufficient. 
definition of man: if freedom as such is a value, it still has only the 
value of a means; it is the universal means—the means for all the 
values. It is the form of all possible functions of man, but it is not 
sufficient to define any of them; for it can be freedom for any direc- 
tion at all, for any value at all, for any obligation at all, according 
to any law at all. Freedom furnishes a definition of man which is in 
some way negative. 

On the other hand, this same freedom takes a positive turn 
when it serves as an instrument for the creation of values, in par- 
ticular for the creation of the values of man. It is characteristic of 
freedom that, in order to be what it is, it must free itself by the 
invention of values, by the creation of schemata of liberation, by 
which a man gives himself at once the image and the justification, 
the schema and the obligation, of an action considered to be prop- 
erly human. It is the same freedom which makes possible the crea- 
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tion of a value of man, of the duty to be this man, and the accom- 
plishment of this value, of this duty. If the work accomplished 
imposes itself sufficiently, then the duty of man, which he strives 
to obey in himself and to make prevail with others, constitutes a 
veritable historical definition of man. 

But there are no limits to the freedom which creates the values 
of man. There can be an infinite number of determinations of man 
as value. It is characteristic of man not to be indefinable but to be 
indefinitely definable. Humanity is a species of which there is 
always a new definition to be given. Every definition of man which 
goes beyond the historical meaning and the duration of a value to 
be accomplished reveals thereby its inadequacy. The weakness of 
all humanism is to wish always to raise a possible definition of man 
to an absolute. In presenting a definition of man as eternal, human- 
ism immobilizes it. All humanism is inclined to present itself as 
the unique and exclusive doctrine of man and to shut itself up 
in a moralizing sermon. It is not necessary to draw the conclusion, 
as has sometimes been done, invoking Heraclitus and Parmenides 
in aid, of an antihumanism taking as dogma the primacy of Being 
over what is human. It is enough to give back to what is human its 
relative dimension and its historicity if one wishes to conserve a 
human meaning to freedom. It is even necessary to refuse to con- 
fine the formation of what is human to the development of a unique 
history, progressively and necessarily unfolding its immanent poten- 
tialities. There is no one history of man but an infinity of histories, 
as many as there have been and will be values of man expressed in 
momentarily triumphing civilizations. 

The traditional attributes which the definitions of man ordinar- 
ily mix in different proportions—freedom, reason, speech—are all 
formal and negative. Thanks to them, one can know what man is 
not—a God, an animal, a thing, an object which one possesses and 
which one can use or abuse—but one cannot know the meaning of 
man. Like freedom, speech is an instrument toward any end, as is 


reason, since reason can be understood as a simple rational method 
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of thinking and acting. None of these attributes, however essential 
they may be to being human, can serve as the principle of a choice 
among the possible values of man. Not one of them suffices as a 
basis of a value of man which it would necessarily imply and which 
would be self-evident. The essence of what is human—freedom, 
reason, speech—does not suffice either to determine or to make 
determinable the value and meaning of man. 

Each of the essential attributes of man indicates only his avail- 
ability, his openness. To the freedom which creates any value there 
corresponds freedom capable of any value. Even when the power 
of freedom, which is a universal means, sets itself up as an end 
(for it is a means only in relation to itself and in relation to values 
which it assigns to itself), its finality remains formal and does not 
encompass what man is or what he ought to be. How, moreover, 
can the free ability to create values, to express them in speech, or to 
put them to work by rational means imply a value which is intrinsic 
and independent of the signification of the values which have thus 
been created? Man does not define himself by a formal tautology, 
repeating his essential traits, but by the search of an other than 
himself, that is, by the realization of ends which are outside his 
essence, to which he obligates himself and which give him a mean- 
ing and a function. 

The classical “Become what you are’ would be inhuman, 
because it would exclude man from himself, if it were not empty 
and vain, for it is perfectly undetermined. Man is not born human; 
he is born only virtually human. He humanizes himself by finding 
and conquering “the other than himself.” He transforms himself 
into a man by mastering “the other” and by integrating it to him- 
self, by humanizing it and by humanizing himself in this trial. As 
Hegel has shown, man forms himself most particularly in the 
encounter, reciprocal though dissymetrical, with the most like and 


most different “other,” with the other man. And this encounter 
expresses itself in terms of values and meanings which are proposed, 


imposed, consented to, recognized, abandoned. In this educative 
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training, man not only has gone outside himself, but beyond him- 
self as well. 

Far from becoming what he is, man expresses himself in his 
work and projects outside himself the man he has made of himself. 
The vocation of man consists in expressing himself, himself and all 
other things, in a comprehensive and comprehensible fashion. To 
express is to exist in a fashion which is significative, and for a mean- 
ing. Man, who is the undetermined being, the means of all mean- 
ings, has as his meaning that he gives meaning, the giving of a 
meaning. In his own fashion, each man is an artist. In a language 
which he makes for himself—words, forms, colors, sounds, gestures, 
affective effusions, acts, works—he expresses himself. All human 
action is significative; all work expresses a meaning. Man speaks, 
or rather he speaks to himself; he expresses himself, using his free- 
dom well or ill; but in expressing himself, he makes himself; he 
gives himself a human presence. 

All these values of man, forming his ends and his duties—lines 
of force of human expression—are defined only in relation to points 
of reference exterior to man. They are founded only on that which 
is not essentially human. The ends of man are always outside man 
and, so to speak, inhuman as long as they are not realized; as long 
as they are not integrated with man and humanized. This is true 
of the points of reference which are most frequently assigned to 
human values, such as eternal salvation, mastery of nature, happi- 
ness, power, glory, security, fortune, culture, absolute knowledge, 
universal love and brotherhood, peaceful community of men among 
themselves, or simply the conservation of his life and health. The 
affirmation of a certain value of man results, then, not from an 
analytically necessary connection between the essence of man and 
his meaning, his end, but from a creative and, in a certain way 
arbitrary, synthesis. 

Every time that man as man is invoked, man as such, man in 
his humanity, only an empty form is appealed to. This form is 


without any intrinsic meaning and can conceal any reality at all. 
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This is the insufficiency of all humanism, for it is closed upon itself. 
By an altogether inhuman definition of the human, every form of 
humanism is called upon to go beyond the negativity of its essen- 
tial principles. This is why a humanism is always in danger of 
degenerating into an antihumanism. Christian humanism runs this 
risk when it defines the human creature by its anguished finitude, 
by the fragility of a freedom caught between the original corrup- 
tion and the hope of eternal salvation, and when it does not adhere 
to a truly divine charity. It is also the risk accepted by the supra- 
humanism of Nietzsche, which wishes to oppose itself to all the 
merely human humanisms, and, as soon as it takes a positive turn, 
succeeds only in immobilizing man beyond himself for eternity in 
the use of power for the sake of power. Marxist humanism runs the 
same sort of risk. It is true that Marxism is a humanism; but it is 
also true that Marx does not give any positive definition of human- 
ism. He says, indeed, that man has to accomplish his function of 
being a man in the fashion in which the well-constituted eye accom- 
plishes its function, which is to see. Marx says that the function of 
man, although it is indefinable in advance, is, nevertheless, prede- 
fined, since it is immanent in the history of humanity. Although it 
gives its meaning to history, the concept of man, nevertheless, is, for 
Marx, indeterminable from the inside of history. Indeed, Marxist 
humanism acquires a positive meaning only through the intermedi- 
ary of the concrete condemnations which it hurls against whatever 
dehumanizes man and alienates the human in man. Just as God is 
the object of a negative theology, the man of Marx is the object of a 
negative anthropology. Man becomes the principle of a positive 
politics only as a result of nonnecessary additions which are external 
to what is human. 

Since all humanism is an art of expression by ‘‘the other” than 
oneself and of expression through the mediation of what is non- 
human, any humanism can be viable and supportable only if it has 
the good will to be, at the same time, an art of comprehension. The 


human vocation of expression deforms and corrupts itself when it 
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envisages the triumph of one system of expression over the other 
systems. The obligation to express implies the obligation to under- 
stand, or what amounts to the same thing, man has the right to 
express himself only if he imposes upon himself the obligation to 
understand. Thus, all admissible humanism is an open humanism, 
a humanism of appeal and not a humanism of refusal and combat. 
This is the only way to leave to that freedom which is essential to 
man its double signification of liberation and negation, and also 
of creation. 

The afhrmation of a value of man is a creation. It is a creative 
invention and a creative realization in history or, rather, in a certain 
history. But if creation is arbitrary, nothing requires that it be noth- 
ing but arbitrary. Creation is without determination, but it is not 
because of this fact that it ought to be without motives. The arbi- 
trary character of a creation does not imply its gratuity. 

Bergson said that the human species is a species the peculiarity 
of which is to be composed of individuals each one of whom consti- 
tutes a species composed of a unique individual. If it were a ques- 
tion of proposing the model of a truly human value to the human 
individual as such, independent of all other men, separated from 
all his sociability, then no proposition would be more reasonable 
or more probable than any other. What is peculiar to a human indi- 
vidual is only that he makes himself freely and, consequently, makes 
himself, beyond any generality and any norm, and that he finds 
himself, at last, radically different from all others. For an individual 
who has no other obligations than those which his freedom natu- 
rally imposes on him, all value, all meaning would be plausible 
and possible. As long as he himself alone animates his plan, the 
individual isolates himself like a sort of madman, in an incom- 
municable universe. But the radically solitary individual, cut off 
from all men, would be inhuman and like a stranger, a madman 
among them: his freedom without rules and without reasons would 
exclude even speech from him, which would be useless; and every- 


thing would be as if he had no reason. But there is no human being 
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who is radically individual. The necessary presence of “the other”’ 
brings the individual back to humanity. The more the individual 
bears witness of a personality, an originality which makes him 
himself—unique, incomparable, and not any other person—the 
more the individual develops his humanity and his significance 
for others. 

This is to recognize that sociability is essential to man and, as 
Auguste Comte proclaimed, sociability, taken in a strong sense, 
belongs only to man. The presence of the other man—of the other 
man insofar as he is capable of freedom, of reason, of speech—is 
essential to man. But, at the same time, the presence of such another 
particular man, using his freedom and his reason in a certain man- 
ner, is exterior and contingent to the individual. Sociability, which 
is also the presence of such and such other men, while it is essential 
and is required for the exercise of all human activity, proposes a 
contingent orientation founded on an appreciation, both arbitrary 
and reasonable, for the discovery of human values, but all the same, 
an orientation. 

It is a question, then, of expressing a human value which could 
serve as a final and fundamental principle for each man, insofar 
as he is called upon to live with other human beings and in a politi- 
cal community. Now the presence of “the other’ introduces the 
probable elements of a reasonable appreciation. Nothing prevents 
the most arbitrary choice from choosing, not the most rational (the 
elements of which are not given) but rather the most reasonable. 
The rational is given but remains formal and abstract for man. 
The reasonable is posited, but, apart from probable data, it can 
be posited concretely and freely. 

Men are devoted as much to the accomplishment of what is 
different and unique in their vocation as they are to existence in 
common. It is reasonable, therefore, for them that the most human 
value be the value which permits them to understand their works 
reciprocally in all their originality and to commune among them- 
selves in harmony according to a theory which justifies men in their 
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diverse existences—that is to say, according to a principle of under- 
standing which is applicable both to their unity and to their differ- 
ences. Understanding constitutes the means for a reciprocity in 
which both the equality and the differences, the inequalities, of 
the members of a community can be reasonably reconciled. Let 
us decide then as follows, in a manner which is both arbitrary and 
reasonable: a perfectly human value ought to be concentrated 
around a theory of man which can serve as a principle of under- 
standing; existence will find a perfectly human meaning for all 
those who will be capable, by means of originality and culture, of 
raising themselves up to this zone of reciprocal intelligibility where 
men succeed in understanding their respective differences under 
the unity of a reasonable theory. 

This decision, moreover, is still open because it chooses the 
fundamental intention of properly human values without fixing 
the unique value to which all men would be obligated. Man ought 
always to remain available. The routes of the human being are 
infinite in number, for men compensate for their finitude by the 
infinity and the plurality of their histories. But these are the means 
of human expression and of the intelligibility of men among them- 
selves. By silence and by speech, these routes run from the most 
mystical to the most conceptual, from the most sensory and the 
most existential to the most philosophical. What matters is the 
type, the degree, and the universality of the intelligibility which 
they make possible. For the universality of man resides only 
abstractly in his essential attributes—freedom, reason, speech; and 
what is then merely potential is contradicted by the diversity and 
the particularity of the individual realizations of man. But the 
concrete universality of man lies, at the end of their efforts, at the 
highest summits of their civilizations, in the communion of those 
who have raised themselves to the highest forms of culture. 

The great modes of expression, according to which a man can 
express himself and rnake his work manifest to others and commune 


with them, may be easily seen. First, there would be the group of 
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the philosophers; then that of the mystics, the artists, the scientists; 
then the group of the politicians; then that of the producers and 
technicians; at last the group of the consumers who are only capa- 
ble of pleasure. Doubtless it is unnecessary to determine an explicit 
hierarchy among them, for each mode has its own excellence, and 
the excellence of the successes depends as much on the perfection 
of the individual works as it does on the mode of expression adopted 
to accomplish them. But the philosopher ought not on this account 
to deny Plato and Aristotle, and he ought not to renounce his claim 
that philosophy, the supreme form of culture, provides for the 
best of those who devote themselves to it with the most nearly 
perfect mode of expression which a man can utilize. 

The forms of expression of what is human culminate, indeed, 
in the elaboration of a reasonable theory of man and of the world. 
It is reasonable in the sense that, in principle, it can be understood 
and consented to by all who submit themselves to the decisions of 
reason. Each man opens his way himself, but each man can also be 
a guide for the others. The formation of man, the elaboration of 
his highest and most nearly perfect work is the task of education. 
The establishment of a reasonable theory of man in the world, 
according to which each man can express himself and make himself, 
the comprehension of this theory, the practical participation in 
this theory by means of culture and education, mark for this man 
the realization of his most human work and of his highest 
humanity. The cultivation of what is human, with a view to elabo- 
rating this reasonable theory and rendering it true and partici- 
pating in it, will form the only justification of it—a justification, 
however, which is constantly placed in question by the works of 
others. For the legitimacy of the end, the validity of the meaning, 
the truth of the theory can only be proved by the works which 
they occasion. 

Under these conditions it is very improbable that all the indi- 
viduals who belong to the human species realize in fact the highest 
and most nearly perfect human value. Nevertheless, this task is 
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possible for all, since all men are capable of freedom, of reason, of 
speech, and since these are the only instruments of the highest and 
most nearly perfect culture. According to the chance of aptitudes 
and to the successes of education, the real inequalities among men 
correspond to the potential equality among men. The name and 
the value of men would truly suit only the elite, and only to the 
degree to which it participates in them. 

The value of man is not then a specific datum with which one 
is born. (There is never any given value.) Rather, the value of 
man is a value which one forges for oneself imperfectly or perfectly, 
and which one merits. To be sure, the animal species of man is 
definable by essential structures, and all men as such belong to 
that species. But there are many degrees among men on the road 
to human value, and the elite which realizes this value perfectly 
is all the more limited. 

All human beings merit protection and help, protection and 
education for all that is in them which is of possible human value, 
for all that of which they are potentially capable. They have a 
dignity, and they merit respect for everything which they have 
potentially and which suffices to distinguish them from the rest of 
beings and from things. The generous estime, of which Descartes 
spoke, is reserved for the men who are truly men and in whom 
a human value shines; who call to each other and find each other 
again across the ages. These men give this esteem to each other, 


up to the highest point, where it is reasonable to do so. 




















The Person, Obligation, and Value 


BY 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 





L, is the theme of this paper that a more 
adequate account of moral obligation and value may be given if the 
experiences of obligation and of value are seen as distinct, though 
complementary, phases within the matrix of personal self-experi- 
ence. It is to be suggested that “‘obligatoriness” is not an attribute 
of any value-object per se, but a sui generis quality of personal 
experience. Value-experiences, on the other hand, become norms 
for persons, not because they are nonnatural, but because, critically 
selected, they become guides to creative fulfillment. On such a view 
the emphasis of the deontologists on irreducible obligatoriness 
is granted but is relocated as a unique quality of personal noncog- 
nitive experiencing in choice situations. At the same time, value 
may be defined in terms of experienced preference, or preferred 
experience, and located in the person as he interacts with the en- 
vironment. These suggestions may be briefly amplified as follows: 

1. Whatever final metaphysical status is attributed to a per- 
son—whether, for example, he be a composition of electrical 
charges from which conscious states emerge, whether he be a focus 
or center of unconditional Being or of an Absolute Spirit, whether 
he be a “substance” created with delegated spontaneity by God— 
his existence as a knowing-agent is presupposed in hypothesizing 
any theory about his metaphysical status. Human knowing cannot 
go on—that is, sense-data cannot be interpreted, logical and mathe- 
matical relations clarified, a perceptual world organized, compari- 
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sons and contrasts drawn, conceptions entertained, and experiences 
evaluated—unless remembering and constant present undergoing 
or experiencing are inseparable aspects of the knowing process 
(H. H. Price, Bowne, Brightman, Tennant). Thus, to be a person 
is, minimally, to be an active-timebinding unity of experiencing. 
Experiencing is used here to embrace that kind of durée or process 
which can be stipulatively or ostensively defined as a unitas multi- 
plex (W. Stern) or sensing, remembering, thinking, feeling, will- 
ing, wanting, and, as we shall see, oughting. It is a person who 
develops theories about himself upon the basis — of what else but 
experiencing? Finally, if a person knows that, wherever there is 
cognitive experiencing, what goes on is a mental process of con- 
necting and relating; if he knows that this process is distinguishable 
from sensing, and that both thinking and sensing are distinguish- 
able from emotive and wanting processes, it is because, as experi- 
enced, these activities have qualitatively different psychic tones — 
for want of better words! Yet, so far as we know, each experiential 
process is embedded inextricably in the unified matrix of the kind 
we call a person. This largely phenomenological description of 
personal experience must suffice as a background for the analysis 
of moral obligation and value. 

2. Among my experiences as a person I note a peculiar experi- 
ence of obligation. This experience has been described in different 
ways and in terms which seem not to do justice to the phenome- 
nology of the experience. The experience of obligation has suffered 
by being interpreted, rather than described, in its own experienced 
light. For example, Freudians, materialists, naturalists, and others 
have interpreted it in the context of what it might be expected to 
be if the remainder of their theories of human nature were to dic- 
tate. In their hands the experience “I ought” becomes, generally 
speaking, a consolidated complex of desires, especially of fear and 
approval, conditioned in a cultural milieu to specific or general 
permissions and prohibitions. On such views, however, the experi- 
ence of obligatoriness, of oughting, if I may coin the appropriate 
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verb, turns out, on analysis, to be totally explained by understand- 
ing what pressures in each case were brought to form this monitor 
or censor. 

Many theists (Butler, Kant, J. Baillie, A. C. Garnett), on the 
other hand, have interpreted the experience of obligation as ulti- 
mately a moral cognition of God’s norms for men. On either 
“naturalistic” or theistic views, the experience of oughting ends 
up as the experience in man of specific or general imperatives 
originating beyond the individual experient’s nature. 

But do not such accounts, though logically possible as theories, 
run contrary to what a person actually feels when he experiences 
obligation? I am not denying that conditioning is present in the 
total personality, nor am I denying the possibility of God's exist- 
ence and effects in man’s life. But, to limit myself here to the 
naturalistic social theory of obligation, I must question whether 
ought, as experienced, is essentially the introjection of social pres- 
sures and approvals. There is nothing coercive, or permissive, in a 
strict sense, in the experience of felt obligation. The different 
degrees of psychological compulsion I may feel are not that which 
is present in oughting as such. I can never fairly substitute the 
words ‘I must,” or “I may,” “I fear,” “I am anxious,” as a descrip- 
tion of what takes place when I feel “I ought.” 

Again, prima facie, when “I ought” is felt, social disapproval 
or approval may accompany it, together with felt desires, fears, 
and anxieties. But, prima facie, oughting is not felt as what is 
required by pressures of desire from within or demands from 
others. For it itself is not felt as a conative urge (‘I want’’), or as 
compulsion (“I must”). Oughting has its own peculiar tone, its 
own kind of appeal or urgency, within the context of wants, fears, 
and feeling-emotive tensions. When I say, “I ought to do X,” the 
X may be what others approve or disapprove, but I never feel 
I ought in connection with X unless I believe that what others 
approve or disapprove is the best standard for me also. Let the 
reader ask himself: “Do I feel ‘I ought’ about a command or 
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demand which I myself in no sense approve? On the other hand, 
if the command or demand is deemed by me to be the best possible 
in this situation, or most consistent with what I believe to be the 
best, do I not feel J ought in connection with it, even if, in fact, 
I then fail to will it?” In brief, the suggestion here is that the experi- 
ence of obligation is felt about any alternative or option approved 
by the person (whatever his criterion of the good or the best 
may be). 

We cannot consider here the genesis of the experience, but must 
remind ourselves that prima facie facts must be explained by 
genetic psychology and must not be explained away. It is such 
a far cry from “I must,” or “I want,” to “I ought,” that this writer 
would hold that the experience of obligation is as primitive and 
irreducible as the experience of wanting or thinking, and that 
it appears in the maturing person at that point when he begins 
to contemplate and compare alternatives. Oughting seems clearly 
to be present in adult experience when a choice-point is confronted, 
and when the person judges which alternative is best. The moment 
he decides which alternative is best, he feels: I ought to do it. Thus 
we may conceptualize the experience of oughting in the words, 
“I ought to do the best I know.” 

Persons may differ, owing to innate sensitivity or perceptivity, 
owing to differences in personal learning and cultural influences, 
owing to whatever the factors may turn out to be which influence 
the final decision as to what is best. But is there ever a choice sit- 
uation in which a person does not feel obligated to the best as he 
sees it? A theory of value-experience is, to be sure, crucial in the 
final decision about what is best, but the contention here is twofold: 
(a) that whatever the theory of the value-object or objective by 
which one determines the best, at choice-points a persistent, con- 
tinuous obligation to the conceived best is felt by the person. This 
is as much a part of his unlearned nature as thinking is, though 
neither is present at birth. Furthermore, whatever the structure 


of value, or of the universe may be—whether, for example, there 
be a good God or not—‘‘I ought to do the best I know.” As a person 
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grows and reflects, the meaning of ‘the best’’ may change, but the 
inner imperative to the best possible is unwavering. This is not 
one ought among other prima facie oughts (W. D. Ross), but the 
underlying and common thrust of every other selected best or 
specific ‘‘ought to do.” (b) This experience of obligation, as such, 
cannot be conceived as a by-product of the pressures of society, 
of the world, or of the rest of a person’s nature upon him. The 
“ought to will the best I know’”’ is as irreducible at the level of 
choice as, say, the “will to live’’ is at the level of sheer psychobio- 
logical conation. 

Thus we are simply not describing the personal structure of 
experience adequately without adding such “‘oughting” to the 
distinguishable list of human capacities. What is considered best 
may vary with maturity and learning, just as the thoughts one 
thinks vary; but “oughting to do the best” is as unwavering as a 
magnetic needle toward the best in choice situations, even though 
it must await decision rather than itself assert some intuition of the 
best. 

This account of the uniqueness of obligation may be buttressed 
by calling attention to what a person feels when he obeys his 
“ought to the best” despite the fact that stern social reprisals or 
personal disappointments ensue! He may indeed feel fear and 
anxiety because of what may happen to him, yet he still can “look 
himself in the mirror,” as we say, and feel what, for want of other 
words, we may call moral approval. The surgeon who has done 
his very best to save a patient when all was in vain, feels miserable 
indeed. But he feels, together with disappointment, a ‘moral 
approval.”” The prophet may feel anxiety, but he still feels, and is 
exalted by, the unique moral approval of: “I can do no other.” 

What happens, on the other hand, if a person does not will his 
chosen ought-objective? He may feel social approval, and he may 
feel that other ends are now secure—but he also feels moral guilt. 
To feel guilty is not to feel anxiety (though one may accompany 
the other), and it is anomalous that so much psychology identifies 
the two. But there is, to say the least, a component of fear in anxiety 
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which 1s never present in guilt as such. Anxiety may be produced 
by social pressure, but guilt never. A professor may feel anxious 
lest he lose his position owing to the publication of his investiga- 
tions, but does he feel guilty if he believes that publication is for 
the best? To take the surgeon again. If his patient gets well despite 
an avoidable surgical error, he may not feel the pointing finger of 
social disapproval. But on coolly contemplating his avoidable 
actions, he will feel guilt—and may try to wipe these feelings away 
by rationalization. For such reasons, then, we may contend that 
moral approval and moral guilt are misconstrued if reduced, respec- 
tively, to social approval and socially conditioned anxiety. 

It will be noted that this analysis of obligation so far could be 
classified as agreeing with deontologists like Ross, against utili- 
tarian, “emotivist,” Freudian, and many psychosociological reduc- 
tions of personal-social interaction. But it seems to me that deontol- 
ogists, while properly insisting on obligatoriness as an impregnable 
“given” in human experience, have erred, together with moral 
intuitionists like Butler or Hartmann. They have committed the 
cognitive fallacy in regard to the experience of obligation. For 
“oughting” is no more a cognitive experience than are “wanting” or 
logical thinking as such. The “object” of oughting is its “objective” 
(the best), which may vary from situation to situation in specific 
content, as a person decides what value is the best. The ‘‘ought”’ 
imperative to “the best I know” is absolute and unwavering. But 
there are no specific values, or “rights” which are found by its 
nature to be “‘the best,” apart from learning or moral experimen- 
tation. Even W. D. Ross grants this basic thesis by saying that his 
special obligations are prima facie only, and in need of further 
criticism; and he gives greater authority to the obligation to opti- 
mize the good than to his other special obligations. At any rate, 
as Mandelbaum has reminded the deontologists, ‘“‘the phenomenon 
of obligation is not merely a matter of action-according-to-rule.””” 

3. How, then, on this view does one come to know what values 
constitute the best? The suggestion to be made is indebted to non- 
intuitionists in value-theory—and especially Dewey, R. B. Perry, 
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F. R. Tennant, and E. S. Brightman. Here the emphasis is placed 
on the fact that what is deemed the best value depends on the 
careful organization and systematic criticism of actual value-under- 
going on the part of persons, with a view to discovering which ideal 
of personality and society will protect the widest range and the 
highest quality of values open to man as he interacts with his total 
environment. In a word, “the best” is not some one quality or 
value independent of any enjoyed experience of desire or interest, 
nor is it definable a priori or independently of experienced and 
experienceable values. In every choice situation, “the best” refers 
to some desired experience or experiences, critically conceived 
(after comparison with other desired experiences, and after assess- 
ment of foreseeable consequences), to the total value-complex of 
which persons are deemed capable. Once a desired experience is 
judged “‘the best” in a given situation, it immediately becomes the 
object of obligation, until some other alternative takes its place. 
Thus, once more, obligation to the best is invariable and unwaver- 
ing, but what constitutes the best may vary as the person’s insight 
into values and their conditions grows. 

To explicate: “Value,” to begin with, is the name for any 
desired human experience; “disvalue’” for any undesired or 
unwanted human experience. In this sense, there are no values or 
disvalues of any kind without persons undergoing experiences 
which are then deemed wanted or unwanted. As experienced, the 
“value’’ is always at least a wanted state of a person undergoing 
the experience. The wanting does not have to precede the experi- 
encing, for a person often finds himself experiencing a state which 
he then wants to continue or discontinue. The “‘problem of value”’ 
in a given life is always the problem of deciding which of desired 
states (or undesired states) is to be chosen when there is a conflict 
between the human states desired or undesired. In view of the 
fact that persons grow and situations change, no assessment of value- 
experience is intrinsically beyond question — no matter how con- 
vinced, psychologically, a person may be about the asserted prima 
facie value or “‘fittingness” of any experience. It is more cautious 
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to say that we all begin with prima facie value-claims, and that the 
problem is to decide which “claims” are trustworthy. 

What does the word trustworthy mean in a value-situation? 
Where are the controls to be sought? Within the person? Outside 
the person? The answer involves both. First, a person has a funda- 
mental structure common to other persons, together with differ- 
ences which constitute him a unique person among other unique 
persons. No person knows exactly what he is and what he can 
become. Second, every person interacts with other persons in a 
nonhuman world, whose exact nature is not exactly known. Never- 
theless, within his own nature he discovers more dependable 
“structures” or tendencies and abilities which he himself cannot 
constitute or create as such, though they may be amenable to change 
within hard-to-define limits. And he finds himself among other 
persons who bring him up amid the values which they believe to be 
trustworthy for their natures in the world as they conceive it. 

Two considerations emerge as crucial to an adequate theory 
of human valuation. (a) While human valuations are aspects of 
human experience, they represent one’s own interaction, on the 
basis of one’s own given ability and sensitivity, with value-schemes 
and natures of other persons in this kind of not-man-made world. 
(b) A value-claim, accordingly, is a joint-product, for whatever 
its final worth, of the total nature of the person, as developed to a 
given point, and of the total nature of the nurturant environment, 
as it impinges upon him. 

Put differently: In making a value-claim, a person is making 
a claim about what he believes at least possible to human experi- 
ence in a given social situation in a given world up to this time. 
In claiming certain experiences to be valuable for him, he is also, 
until he is brought up short by brute experience and reflection, 
suggesting that this experience is valuable for others also. The 
stress here is on the fact that in saying that values are related to 
persons and their structure and growth-potential, we are not assert- 
ing that values are relative to the individual in the sense that no 


standards at all can be found for judging which value-claims are to 
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be preferred to which other value-claims. For the controls are fixed 
(but not all, or finally, known) within the potentialities of human 
nature for wide varieties of value-experience and within the possi- 
bilities allowed to human experience by the nonhuman world.* 

Value-experience, then, is indeed man-made in the sense that 
man can “make” or “unmake” any value-experience (and its 
consequences) as he wants. The biological, psychic, and spiritual 
potentialities in his nature do not cperate helter-skelter in their 
growth and fulfillment; nor are they fulfilled without the encour- 
agement, discouragement, or nurturance and sustenance, by the 
actualities and possibilities open to human nature in the world 
within which man lives. It is this world which “allows” that vast 
variety of experiences which are human responses to it. It is this 
world which constitutes a realm of value-eligibility and noneligi- 
bility, for it demands responses adequate to its nature. Value-claims 
are man-made, but neither man nor the total environment is by 
any means totally man-made. 

To come back, then, to the problem of value-selection. Assess- 
ment of value-claims is forced by the plethora of possible value- 
claims and the actual conflicts which ensue if certain values are 
pursued and not others. By what are we, or can we be, guided in 
value-selection? By the initial prima facie quality of a value-experi- 
ence, by the sequences and consequences found as a result of actual 
human experimentation in value-realization, by the interrelation 
of value-experiences with each other, and by as careful an assessment 
as we can make of what further value-experience may still be possi- 
ble if certain selections and not others are made. Each of these 
considerations involves us in making ‘“‘factual” statements about 
what is happening, has happened, and may happen to human 
beings, given their nature, as so far known, in the kind of universe, 
as so far understood, responded to, and appreciated. ‘The resulting 
criticized “real” values are statements of what is most coherently 
believed to be possible in the light of what has been possible to 
persons in this kind of world! 

What we actually do as we proceed to criticize value-claims is to 
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take each value-claim and criticize it by other claims of our own 
and in relation to the claims of others. We judge each by its sup- 
portive, enhancing, or undermining relation to other value-claims. 

The verification of a value-judgment (whether it refers to bio- 
logical, social, intellectual, aesthetic, or religious value-claims), 
consists in understanding its relation to other value-experiences 
and their probable relation to the developing potentialities of 
human nature in the total environment. “The best,” concretely 
defined, will, accordingly, consist of some interrelated system of 
value-experiences deemed to protect creative growth in value- 
realization open to persons in this kind of world. Thus, any theory 
of “the best” is also a theory of what persons can and ought to be 
in this kind of universe. 

4. To suggest the outcome of these brief reflections: The obliga- 
tion is being experienced when the person is confronted by a 
choice-situation in which wanted (and unwanted) experiences are 
in competition. The total situation, in minimal terms, may be 
characterized thus: I want A, but I also want B (and possibly other 
conflicting wants). I cannot have both. As I reflect upon these 
varied value-claims in the light of all I know about myself and 
others in the world as I conceive it, as I reflect upon the quality 
and the foreseeable consequences of these value-claims, I decide 
(let us assume) that A is better than B. As soon as the judgment 
is made, I feel: I ought to will A and not B. If I will A and find 
unforeseen disagreeable consequences and disapprovals, I am 
disappointed and even anxious, but I do not feel guilty. If I will 
B (less than the best I know), I may find unforeseen good conse- 
quences and approvals which gratify me, but I feel guilty. But 
always my choice of the best is guided by growing knowledge of 
the optimum-maximum range of values which forever constitute 
the obligatory, and of human development. A person is morally 
good to the extent that he consistently wills the best he knows. 
But he can be morally good without being happy or “fulfilled” 
(summum bonum). He approaches fulfillment insofar as he crea- 


tively realizes and coherently orchestrates those values which bring 
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the total potential of his human nature into creative interaction 
with the activities, achievements, and possibilities of other human 
beings and of the total environment. Thus, both the moral good 
and the summum bonum involve creative growth of persons, and 
the kind of good which they can achieve is a fact to be properly 
assessed in any adequate theory of the universe. 

The limitations of space forbid a consideration of the meta- 
physics of value and of the relation of values to God—indeed, too 
much of what has been said must sound too dogmatic, though the 
hope is that it will be taken as programmatic. But until we know 
what we mean by the word good and what the ideal of human 
existence is, we cannot think clearly about the existence and, 
especially, the goodness of God. On the other hand, as the writer 
has suggested elsewhere, if knowledge-seeking and finding, if crea- 
tive moral fulfillment in compassionate love and forgiveness, if 
the poignant joys and “peak-experiences” open to us in aesthetic 
and religious experiences are to be taken as any part of the evi- 
dence for an adequate metaphysics, then we may indeed find in 
the very possibility that persons can enjoy and incarnate such 
values grounds for reasonable faith in the goodness of God.* 


NOTES 


1M. Mandelbaum, The Phenomenology of Moral Experience (Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1955), p. 52. I am glad to note many parallel developments to basic contentions in 
this paper in Mandelbaum’s excellent and original treatment. Thus the view of obliga- 
tion here has much in common with Mandelbaum’s, though there is more “perceptual 
intuitionism” in his conception of “the fitting” than there is here in the “ought to the 
best.” I would contend that the “fitting” which he makes the object of obligation consists 
of a judgment, “This is more fitting than that,” in the phenomenological situation con- 
fronting the deciding person. There is a tendency in Mandelbaum’s thought to assimilate 
the moral situation of choice to the aesthetic situation or “Gestalt” in which there is 
“demand” without choice. Moral obligation, as I see it, presupposes not merely an appre- 
hended relation of fittingness, but the reflective decision that one line of action will be 
more “fitting” than any other in the totally envisioned situation (though this would seem 
to be granted in some passages). (cf. pp. 69-70, 81.) Nor am I clear that it is the condition 
of a feeling of obligation that the value (objective) “must appear as independent of our 
inclinations or desires.” (p. 85) What I experience as the “condition of obligation” is 
simply that one alternative, be it desired or anything else, is deemed better than any 
other; but “oughting” is not geared even as a prima facie tendency (Ross) to a specific 
right, or to any specific perception of what is fitting. 

2I am glad to note at this point and at others, agreement in B. Blanshard’s Howison 
Lecture, The Impasse in Ethics and a Way Out (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1954) . 

3See the author's “Can the Goodness of God be Empirically Grounded?” in The Journal 
of Bible and Religion, Vol. 25 (April, 1957) , pp. 99-105. 














Death as a Nonvalue in the 
Consciousness of Contemporary Man* 


BY 


MICHELE FEDERICO SCIACCA 





j= was a time when the dead remained 
among the living even in the West (among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans); today this good custom continues to be practiced 
only among certain Asiatic peoples. In the West for some time 
the dead have been brought to mind only in certain particular 
circumstances, as a past which is distant and outside the present; 
their presence and activity are no longer perceived in the activity 
and change of everyday life. Ancestors are no longer a living pres- 
ence; when they die, they ‘pass on” truly. Comte holds the view 
that, as the centuries follow one another, the course of history will 
be governed more and more by the dead and ever less by the 
living; the West for some time seems to have been proving him 
wrong: ancestors do not belong to the present even if the fashion 
of ancestors is still found, among so many other fashions. The 
West makes every effort to forget the dead (with so many charita- 
ble and “‘pious’’ memorials), because it does not wish to think of 
the dead and does not wish to do so because the hold of life and 
the pull of the world have made it blind to immortality. The West 
has become too earth-bound and has lost the taste for and the 
attractiveness of a celestial existence. How many today really 
believe in the immortality of their spirit? How many take this 
belief into consideration in their lives? How many, beyond living, 
exist? I say, how many, rather than just living as animals, exist 
also as men? Life has taken precedence over existence, the earth 
over heaven, time (empirically understood) over eternity, the body 

*Translated from the Italian by Merritt M. Thompson. 
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over the spirit: death has been condemned to exile; immortality 
no longer holds any attraction. Death is no longer conquered by 
survival; one wished to defeat it by forgetting it in the whirl of 
living, bewildered to the point of no longer recognizing the exist- 
ence of death. Death, our own individual death, we carry within 
us at every instant of our lives (where there is life, there is also 
death); but it is one thing to carry it within, quite another to live 
in the presence of death. As Scheler observed, “modern man” by 
his mode of living and the very type of his activities has driven 
death outside the clear zone of his consciousness. Death no longer 
has an existential presence, interwoven within life itself, but has 
become an abstract notion. Everybody ‘‘knows’’ that “one dies,” 
but all live as if each one must not necessarily die his own death. 
Naturally even those who say that they believe in immortality, 
inasmuch as they do not exist in the presence of death, think only 
of living without thinking of an existence beyond life. Nor does 
existing while living death signify denying life and action; it signi- 
fies only to live and act “‘being aware”’ of dying, to feel, that is, that 
death, always present, is the act par excellence, the absolute act 
which can occur at this very instant. To exist living death means, 
then, to live in every moment the “ontological” terror (with psy- 
chological serenity) that this act can occur now, before I have the 
time to say “now’’; it means to live with the live sense of approach- 
ing eternity, in the fear of the mystery which enwraps our existence 
and of the holy secret of survival. To exist living death means to 
live profoundly on the ‘surface’ of the earth, to exist in life 
projected beyond life itself. Death is not to be expected by us in 
some angle of the world at any specified time, as modern man 
tries to believe, in such a manner as to give us all the time neces- 
sary to live, calmly committed to life, up to the moment of the 
appointment of which it is not necessary to think; death is where 
we are, without fixed dates, previous announcements, or post- 
ponements. Death is the inexorable god of life, but it is placed 
at the service of the nonearthly purposes of the spirit. 
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Always hold in mind (Epictetus has written) death and the 
most insupportable evils; you shall never think anything vulgar 
and desire nothing excessively. We recognize that the Stoics were 
right concerning the thoughts of the common crowd: if to think 
commonly is an indication that one does not think of death, it is 
necessary to conclude directly that mankind today has lost even 
the memory of death. On the other hand, we admit, however, (we 
shall see later in what sense and within what limits) that he who 
holds death always in mind does not have excessive desires nor is 
he devoted madly to action. This statement means that to expel 
death from one’s consciousness is a useful exercise in the sense that 
it helps to develop practical activities, to enrich life economically. 
It does not matter here whether the reduction of the concept of 
death to an abstract notion is the cause of the excessive power of the 
category of the useful or vice versa; it is important to notice that, 
in mankind which does not live death existentially, utility is a 
source of gain; or, if one wishes, in a humanity which is devoted 
to progress of the useful and exists according to the category of 
“materiality,” the presence of death is always driven farther back, 
farther removed from the consciousness.’ If I think that I do not 
know how long I shall live, that I must die and I do not know 
when, perhaps at this instant, and that I shall leave the world 
without knowing where I am going, evidently I am not able to 
think “‘seriously” toward devoting myself to the things of the 
earth, to give myself, body and soul, to this or that activity. Because 
these things are so, it is necessary that I live without the presence 
of death, without the constant experience that in every moment 
of life there is also death. What shall I do to make important the 
phrase: “in the presence of death,” to the thousand things relative 
to which I give it so much importance? If I should succeed, I 
would be ridiculous. If I reflect that from the thousand occupations 
and preoccupations of men there remains less than the “buzzing of 
a bee,” then my earthly thoughts, my important daily affairs, and as 
much as serves for the betterment and progress toward the well- 
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being of myself and others in the world, remain in my head. If I 
approach death, I alienate my interest in acting seriously for utility; 
if I approach life and live it in its pure animality, I put at a distance 
the concept of death. 

Here one is not speaking of that prepotent instinct of life which 
overcomes every thought of death, such is its power of expansion, 
even in activities hurtful to life itself and often economically unpro- 
ductive and disinterested. Generous and romantic vitality from 
which, by this time, modern man—‘‘practical,” “‘serious,” and with- 
out fantasy—prides himself as being cured! One is speaking of that 
forgetfulness of death which is due, not to the preponderance of 
surging and impetuous life (which is also a challenge to the death 
of death), but of the predominance of that activism understood as 
useful action, economically productive labor, gain and increase of 
riches; due, then, not to the “‘vital impetus,” but to the calculated 
dosage, not of “‘vital’’ values, but of “utilitarian” values. One is not 
dealing with the “joy of living’ growing out of the vital impulse, 
but with the strong desire to operate with respect to the useful 
(not a phenomenon of generosity, but rather of avarice) not of the 
ontological weight of life, which has its metaphysical death, but 
of the empirical shallowness of life itself, possible only at the level 
of metaphysical superficiality. In the first case, the useful activity 
is limited to the needs of living in order that life be lived; in the 
other, utilitarian (and not vital) needs are multiplied because 
production increases, and there are always new possibilities of gain 
and of riches; there the impulsive push is given by life itself 
(beginning and end of every activity); here, from gain at the 


expense of living, gain is the end, life the means. From the plane 


of ‘instinctive vitality,” we pass to that of ‘‘civilized animality.” 
Gain, riches, material well-being functionalize vitality itself; they 
subordinate it to economic interests, to the instrument of political 
power, and labor and life are no longer free and voluntary. The 
common life (social, political, juridical) and the personal life 
(moral, aesthetic, religious, etc.) are made functions of the eco- 
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nomic structure (the only aspect of society which is truly structure) 
and not the reverse. There are no longer permitted political adven- 
tures, free aesthetic expression, moral impulses, religious under- 
takings: they ruin economic plans and the productive cycles, 
rational calculations, well-disciplined and organized productive 
labor. There is no longer a place for hazard, risk, boldness, and even 
thoughtlessness and joy. There is no longer a place for life, death, 
and immortality. Productive labor, economic well-being, and 
riches (irom which rise political power and influence) do not have 
time nor do they provide time to think, to live, and, for the vital 
emotions and the spiritual feelings, to exist: time to love and to 
contemplate. Men are valued in so far as they work in with the 
“collective organization” or perhaps with ‘‘class unity”; the world 
is valuable as the object of “experimentation” and for the applica- 
tion of economically productive labor: no longer free labor, 
expressive and formative of the individual personality, but labor 
for gaining material well-being, and no longer even vital. This 
West, which calls itself ‘‘free’’ and the depository of the human and 
Christian values, by this time has been rendered insensible by its 
economic activity to vital values, ‘‘to the contemplation and glory 
of God and the world.” 

Insensibility toward death is inevitable. The man who is 
“immersed in affairs’ does not live in the presence of death, not 
even when a closed grade-crossing forces him to stop his automo- 
bile behind the barrier, or a storm compels a change of schedule 
at the airport; the thought of affairs dominates him even more. He 
does not think of God, of immortality, of death; he does not think 
of his family and friends as human beings; he does not think of 
himself as existent. He thinks of affairs; he thinks of the whirl of 
his affairs which cannot be stopped, which revolve, grinding life 
and death, destroying his very well-being in the immense weari- 
ness inevitable in a life which is wholly a function of economic 
values. There is created in him, who has only an abstract notion 


of life and death, the illusion (but which, for him, is psychological 
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truth) that the mechanism of affairs and of undertakings continues 
indefinitely without the solution of continuity. 

But, even if driven from consciousness, death remains there 
as a nail thrust into the marrow of life, to dissolve the illusion and 
to neutralize the remedy of the “immersion” in affairs in order 
not to think of death. No matter how long one holds his breath, 
one cannot remain all one’s life with his head under the water: 
death “presents itself’’ and breaks up, even for a moment, the 
rhythm of the mechanism which seemed to have become the con- 
tinuous vital and existential compact. Man, deceived by the 
make-up of perpetuity, makes a grimace and, with lowered head 
and closed eyes, retakes the course to affairs and power. Death, 
faithful companion and hostile to life, has been always, and has 
ever been the hope of man: man has always hoped for immortality 
and a better existence beyond death. When death has been driven 
from the plane of consciousness, and life has been identified with 
utilitarian action, the “‘hope’’ of man has no other “place” but the 
same line of action indefinitely prolonged. For that reason Progress 
has become the substitute for immortality and eternal life—Progress 
whose sole meaning (in order that it serve to avoid thinking of 
death and to take the place of immortality) is that of never finishing, 
of perpetuating itself as long as time lasts, by which man is con- 
demned by himself always to progress, to create things and ever 
more things, for gain, for utility, and—for well-being! To this 
Progress, without sense other than its non-sense, man seems to have 
decided to entrust all the meaning of his life and even of his exist- 
ence. To such indignity and idiocy does his “metaphysical super- 
ficiality” urge him. 

But death arrives just the same, even for him who lives without 
thinking of it, “immersed in affairs’; and at every street corner 
it pursues all the devotees of affairs. The encounter with the 
unknown (death) is violent and brutal. The mechanism of life 


continues, projected into Progress without end; but now it breaks 


into pieces. Death arrives as an intruder from the outside, a stranger 
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in the house of man: its troublesome visit was not expected; it 
arrives as a sudden imposition—a condemnation which falls on the 
head of the animal. Indeed, the man who has wished to forget 
death, to drive it out of his consciousness, to make it ‘‘nonexistent,”’ 
can no longer accept it as the completion of his life, can no longer 
receive it as a familiar presence. He is placed in the condition of 
the animals who, having no consciousness of dying, undergo death 
as a slave receives his condemnation. Man outside his consciousness 
of death is outside of his human condition: death is essential to life 
and to the completeness of existence. Death is the “value” of life. 
As for animals, so for the man who does not know how to live and 
die his death, who has not penetrated fully the metaphysical depth 
of it, death itself is the catastrophe. Against it not only do the 
animals rebel (who have every reason for doing so), but also man’s 
existentiality, unused to death and immortality, and identified with 
animality itself, wholly given to thirst for gain and power, fixed 
in the mirage of indefinite Progress. Certainly he has encountered 
death many times in the course of his life, but he has thought of it 
as a phenomenon which might interest others but not him. Forget- 
ful that even he must die his own death, he sees death only as a 
view of the “corpse,” a mere fact, as the image which he and every- 
body makes of the other dead: a social “spectacle’’ like any other. 
At the most, at the thought of death he will have “calculated” the 
value of his life and of his labor in terms of “capital” to be invested. 
In this calculation he will have constructed and organized his life 
without taking into account in this construction the only element 
connatural to life itself, death. Confronted by it, visited by the 
unknown, he refuses to live it as his death, and of death itself he 
makes a banal act, unessential to his existence in death, in that 
absolute act which makes him face a new existence. This view and 
this one only makes death squalid, something which is no longer 
a vital category and existential act: to make death nonexistent and 
nonessential to live is to make of it the desert dominating life itself 


and the inexorable absurdity of existence. 
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Not only does every coin have its reverse, but also every mask 
like every lie (and also every truth); for that reason the mask also 
which modern man fastens on himself in order to expel death from 
his consciousness has its reverse. 

“The hare would not guarantee us the view of death and its 
miseries, but the hunt—which holds us back—guarantees it to us.” 
For the hunt for the hare, of which Pascal speaks, modern man has 
substituted the hunt for the useful and the immersion in affairs in 
order to reach the same end. But more than with a “diversion,” one 
is dealing here with an “evasion.” The type of man whom Pascal 
has in mind is the courtier, the noble, the magistrate (the ‘‘liber- 
tine’) who did not wish to think of death more for fear of what is 
beyond death than for fear of death itself: one “‘diverted himself” 
not from the terror of seeing his life finish or from not thinking 
that his life does finish, but in order to distract his reflection from 
that which awaits him after death. These skeptics still believed in 
survival and, even if they professed to be atheists (of the drawing 
room), they feared God and existence after death. Modern man, on 
the other hand, does not wish to think of death because he does not 
wish to think that life ends and, with it, for him every thing is 
finished. He is attached desperately to life because he has no faith 
in any God; he lacks a solid and living belief in immortality and, 
moreover, he lacks confidence that reason could give him any 
proof of it. Attached to the empirical, he hurls himself from the 
window of consciousness to fall head over heels into practical life, 
the only thing in which he believes. To the Pascalian libertine the 
“diversion” of the hunt is of more interest (he wishes only to avoid 
thinking of the day when death will make him face the mystery) 
than the “utility” of the hare. The modern man, immersed in 
affairs, whose purpose is the useful and gain, is much more inter- 
ested in capturing the hare with any machine whatsoever, the most 
rapid, the most automatic, and productive—it being understood 
that the hunt is of no importance to him. The Pascalian hunter 
fears death, which makes him face the unknown. He is still a man 
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for whom death is the absolute act, the completion of life and the 
condition of immortality. Modern man fears death because it is an 
appointment with nothingness, the catastrophe, the end of every- 
thing—even if he lives with the illusion that ‘‘Progress’’ is the 
value corresponding to eternal life, as, according to his new idol- 
atry, Progress has demonstrated itself: the victorious dissolvent of 
all the myths. Having lost the sensibility of the other values 
(religious, contemplative, aesthetic, moral, etc.), without faith in 
anything which is not contained in his civilized terrestrial sphere, 
he is attached to it with all the force of one who has one sole pos- 
session, and who knows that, willingly or unwillingly, he is to lose 
it. His strong desire to live, in order not to think of anything 
other than that life itself as if it ought never to end, wears life out, 
shortens it, or makes it live without strength or breath, already 
annuls it, ahead of time, in a course which does not permit him to 
live it. He comports himself as an athlete condemned to run in a 
track the goal of which is a wall against which he must necessarily 
break his head. In order not to think of the fatal goal wall, he buries 
himself in the course and, in order to keep the thought of the wall 
remote, runs it madly at top speed, bewildered and surprised to 
find himself against the wall which marks his end, as if that cruel 
obstacle were set up unexpectedly by the witchcraft of an infernal 
spirit and were not instead the initial and final sense of his mad 
course. Thus the man of today without ideals other than those of 
utility or power, or ideals other than those convertible into terms 
of absolute worldliness, of utility or riches, of politics or gross 
pleasures, tamed of his civilized animality itself, and pauperized 
of his vital energy, anemic and decadent—this man of today runs 
the course of life stimulated not only by the joy of living, but 
under the goad of vital anguish, which seeks an illusory relief in the 
idol of Progress without end or purpose. That runner—apparently 
strong and devoted to life to the point of having driven from his 
consciousness death and every fear of it and of the mystery which 
includes and preannounces; present in all the competitions of 
productive labor and plans for unlimited gain, equally with the 
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power which riches confer—if one looks at him carefully, is not a 
person but one of so many “‘social egos, the exteriority of himself 
(the image which others have created of him)? As a person he does 
not exist and never has existed. He is not alive and never has been 
alive. He has made his life nonexistent, and his existence unes- 
sential. The victory over death across the total and blind commit- 
ment of his life given over wholly to practical and utilitarian 
obligations, is only the mask of his metaphysical desperation. He 
has not conquered death (metaphysically) because he does not 
think of immortality and does not believe in it; nor has he con- 
quered (psychologically) the fear of it. On the contrary, precisely 
because he has substituted for immortality and life eternal the idol 
of Progress without meaning and has no other hope than to forget 
life and death in the race toward things and to create yet others, 
desperately walled in his vital anguish, he wishes to get away from 
the fear of death. And he succeeds because his fear of death is so 
great, so radical and so desperate, as to hold the terrifying thought 
of it far off.* 

Here is the other side of the mask. The man who succeeds in 
driving the thought of death from his consciousness through des- 
perate fear and lives as if he should never die, precisely because he 
is convinced that everything is finished with death, this man who 
seems to have denied death forever and affirmed life, in effect, has 
made of death the sole reality. Death has never had so great a 
triumph over life in its immense extension. If, in the course of life, 
however much I bury myself in activity and forget death, nothing- 
ness (whether consciously or not) is there and waiting for my head 
to be beaten, then life is only an accident of death without the 
possibility of the survival of my existence. The continuity of life 
results in being nothing more than the continuity of death: life, as 
is said by some existentialists (and this existentialism is not in 
opposition to the conception of life as commitment in the world, 
having in common with it the same metaphysical desperation which 
accompanies every denial of transcendental values), is only an 
absurd inexplicable parenthesis, almost a play of mirrors in the 
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vast extent of Nothingness. In the pureness of nonbeing, “the 
universe is only a fault,’’ says the poet Valery. With immortality 
denied (and with it the spirit), and solely the life of the world 
and thus only corporeal vitality affirmed, life itself can only be an 
accident of death, the only essential; and existence can be no other 
than a momentary wrinkle in the eternal Nothingness. But exis- 
tentialism makes the romantic sense of death enter through the 
window (at least some romantics have done so), over the negative 
absolute of Nothingness; it brings death back into consciousness 
and makes of it an existential category, which each man must live 
individually as his death. 

It is not true that he who exists thinking of death can no longer 
act and commit himself in the affairs of the world. Not at all! One 
is committed with the consciousness of dying; with all the serious- 
ness that life requires, because to live is good and one cannot live 
without a body, and the body has its needs. One is committed with 
all the seriousness that is required by the fact that one is a man and, 
as a man, the union of body and spirit, and as this union one could 
not exist in this life and prove its existence in it, if life were lacking. 
One commits oneself completely because one’s trial in the world 
requires it. But one commits oneself thinking of death, in the 
presence of death—which is every instant of his existence living 
death in life. For him the goal wall is in every millimeter of the 
track; it runs with him. It does not weigh upon his step nor does 
it paralyze his effort; it merely does not make him run crazily to 
free himself from vital anguish. Rather the familiarity with death 
frees him from such anguish. One commits oneself completely, but 
knowing that life comes to an end, and with it the commitment— 
which, however, is maintained and accepted because life requires 
it for the trial of existence itself. One commits oneself knowing 
that one’s existence in the world is not the entire serious aspect of 
life, rather that existence is a serious and not a ridiculous thing 
precisely because it is not the whole serious aspect of life. This view 
means to take life seriously with a more profound seriousness— 
one which transcends the trial of life and begins precisely with 
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death, the absolute act of existence with respect to which the 
seriousness of the commitment in the world is not a joke—and to 
carry it to completion with all the seriousness that it permits. Life 
and vital values are necessary to our existence in the world, as the 
body is necessary to the spirit; but precisely because of this neces- 
sity we ought to live in the presence of death, as that which is where 
life is and which fulfills life, and as that which, fulfilling life itself, 
places existence in a condition which is no longer the condition 
of life in the world. Not the vital anguish, but the spiritual 
“inquietude” of death: inquietude because the instinct of life 
rebels against death and the spirit cannot ignore its body and 
because the mystery of existence beyond life terrifies: death is the 
terror of the body and the fear of the spirit. To accept death, to live 
seriously in its presence and to be ready to die it, means “‘to 
conquer” and not “‘to lose” the fear of death itself. This fear is 
never lost; it is of the very nature of life (the condemned to death) 
and is lived in every act of the spirit, the “candidate” for the trial 
of life, because then it is presented in sight of the mystery. ‘To face 
intelligently a risk (and death is the absolute risk) is not to lose the 
fear which it carries and not to recognize the danger, but to have 
the power, in spite of this fear, to face it. Not he is courageous whu 
has lost the sense of fear and of danger (he is only unaware or 
ignorant), but he who, with all the fear in his bones and spirit and 
with all the consciousness of risk, knows how to overcome the fear 
itself (“conquer it” precisely) and to control the danger. Under- 
neath every action, serenely and virilely courageous, there is not 
the absence of fear, but the presence of a well-founded hope, 
stronger than the fear itself. 

At this point death has reacquired its vital and existential 
meaning; life has gained its authenticity and has reproportioned 
itself: man collects himself in his union of body and soul beyond 
every psychological mystification and metaphysical superficiality. 
With the experience of death the requirement of immortality is 
reborn, which, in spite of death, renews our faith in life and in the 
force of our commitment to the world. It is not quite true that he 
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who believes in an eternal existence, beyond life, frees himself from 
obligation and lets the world remain as it is and roams where he 
will, because such a world is not worth the trouble. Quite the con- 
trary: it is the loss of hope and of faith in immortality which 
paralyzes action and obliges us, from metaphysical desperation, to 
drive death from consciousness with an immersion in the world 
which annuls life itself and destroys every other value except the 
utilitarian, falsifying thus both life and death and, therefore, the 
entire humanity of man. To live thinking of death as the possibility 
of an immortal existence is to live according to our human condi- 
tion, obliged to modify the world and to be useful to ourselves and 
others, so that our life be more adapted to the ends of existence 
and serve to realize those values with which, through life, man 
constructs and orders himself as body and spirit. The problem of 
man is not to annul the body by the spirit or the spirit by the body. 
To deny the vitality of pure spiritual existence (which could not 
live”) or to deny it in pure vitality (which would not “exist” and 
would leave pure animality), offers no escape; for death, whether 
we think so or not, would equally annul both. But to “live” existing 
and to “exist’’ living—that is, to experience in every moment of 
one’s life the whole of one’s existence and in every moment of one’s 
existence the whole of one’s life, thus integrating existence in the 
world, up to the moment in which death, together with life, will 
cancel out the world, and existence will find itself facing a radically 
new situation—here is the value of death and death as a value. 
NOTES 
1It remains to be seen whether modern man, because he is committed to practical 
activity, has lost the living sense of death and of immortality, or, rather, if he be always 
more committed to the world so that his religious faith and belief in immortality weaken. 
Has modern man alienated his thought from death through an excess of confidence in its 
construction of the “city of man,” according to the illuministic myth, or from the despera- 
tion which arises from the belief that there remains to him only his small world on this 
small earth? We believe that the gradual loss of religious faith is at the root: the “break” 
with God has caused him to attach himself desperately to the idol of Progress, in the 
illusion of the whoily human “construction” of a world entirely by man, without for this 
reason denying that the attachment to the world brings about the forgetting of God. 


Modern man has lost that center of equilibrium in which the activity of the world is not 
a rejection of God, and the love of God is not a disparaging of the world. 

2This statement does not mean at all, as we shall see, that he who lives in the presence 
of death orders and constructs his life in accord with it and prepares day by day to die his 
death, has no fear of his own death. He has a great deal of fear, for his body and soul, but 
in another sense. 
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Stray Thoughts* 


BY 


LECOMTE DU NOUY 





Au THE PROOFS of animal intelligence are 
individual. In no case is there cumulation, because there is lack of 
speech, of tradition. But nowhere do we find the only great char- 
acteristic of human intelligence: the faculty of abstraction. It is in 
this that the intelligence of man differentiates itself at first. So long 
as intelligence only consists in solving a problem in space and 
time relative to a physiological or affective necessity, I see only a 
difference of quantity between that of man and that of animals. 
The difference of quality first appears with the pure, abstract idea, 
the notion of parallel, of center, of nucleus, for example. The 
second qualitative difference appears with the ideas of morality 


and spirituality. 


Had we to decide which of man’s many faults is the most evident 
one, I think we would choose ingratitude. We have forgotten our 
origin and the origin of all that makes up the pattern of our actual 
life: of our joys, of our sentiments, of our emotions, of our thoughts. 
We have forgotten that this pattern emerged slowly as the result 
of a continuous struggle against the instincts of our animal ances- 
tors and that every progress, every conquest had to be dearly paid 
for. How many men have expiated the first movements of pity, of 
charity, of love, of justice, which ran counter to agelong habits 
universally prevalent. 

*Translated from the French by Mary Lecomte Du Noiiy. 
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To see life truly one must never look at one’s feet. When 
striving to attain his goal, a traveler ignores the thorns that wound 
or the stones that cause him to stumble. And we forget too often 
that all of us have a goal to attain. ALL OF Us??? 


Individual heroism is great because it is contagious and leads 
the masses to disinterestedness which elevates. Obscure heroism— 
which has been exalted—only becomes useful when it ceases to be 
obscure and ignored. Anonymous heroism is noble but unproduc- 
tice and can lead to the destruction of lives that might have 
been valuable. 


Instruction and culture have no other goal but to enable the 
individual to develop himself, to produce. Absorption alone and 
regurgitation are unproductive. 


Quality can only develop when the physiological being is 
satiated. There must be leisure. If not, the satisfaction is purely 
physiological and not aesthetic. A famished man will never create 


a “cuisine” as long as he is famished. 


Only play is creative. Work which does not amuse is sterile. 
The element of love is essential. All of us play: scientists, philoso- 
phers, artists, writers. Not all, alas, but those alone create who 
amuse themselves, who are passionately interested. We remain 


children. 


There will always be sources of joy no matter what the “regime” 
or the conditions. What diminishes with age is the capacity to 
enjoy. That is what must be preserved. 


I love nature when it defends itself. The unabashed offering 
of beauty that can be appreciated without effort shocks me as does 
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the flaunting of a prostitute’s body. Everything must be earned; 
even beauty. 


Effort creates orientation. Common effort, a unanimous will, 
can create miracles just as the identical orientation of all the 
atoms in matter destroys the statistical laws, and leads to theo- 


retical miracles. 


Materialists make me think of a conscientious photographer 
whose lightmeter is slightly out of order. This photographer goes 
through life taking pictures of everything he sees. All his photo- 
graphs are overexposed, but nevertheless he continues to rely 
absolutely and methodically on this instrument and judges severely 
those who, believing they can do without, often obtain good photo- 
graphs by relying on their judgment, their experience. 


We can look back at past events, and the deadly significance of 
those events seems so plain that we do not see how people could 
possibly have overlooked them. Yet millions of voters, at the time, 
saw these facts and underestimated or warped their significance so 
that they supported erroneous beliefs. 

The same is true of the things that are happening at present. A 
few years from now, we will look back in wonder that people failed 
to see the deadly significance of signs on the political and human 
horizon. Twenty years from now even the most stupid high school 
student can appreciate the importance of those signs and the results 
which must inevitably have followed. But right now we have some 
twenty million voters who think one way and some twenty-five who 
think another. And both sides sincerely believe they are correctly 
interpreting the facts—or else do not care a whit about it and just 
play their own game. 


The “Bourgeoisie” (Middle Class) has its good side. I would 
not be astonished if it represented the most important factor of 
civilization. If a Communist should object, on the contrary, that 
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it is an outdated form of social organization, I would answer that 
civilization is a phenomenon on a scale of observation where social 
organization no longer has any individual importance but only a 
statistical one. What will remain of Communism five thousand 
years from now? Five thousand years ago there was already a 
“Bourgeoisie.” One sees it already emerging in Russia under 
another form, another name. It is the enemy of fanaticism. And 
fanaticism which leads to the denial of liberty is the true enemy. 


The only constants of the universe are the so-called physical 
constants demanded by our intelligence in order to explain the 
variations and relativity. 


Discovery 


By JEANNETTE CHAPPELL 


Strange that an age which deifies discovery 
should so ignore 

the One that makes all others 

ephemeral as spindrift. 


What travesty of logic strives to prove 
The Roman sentries slept, 
through quake and savage thunder? 


Three women seeking comfort 

more than affirmation, 

beheld the rolled-back stone 

and cerements of sorrow placed with care. 


Will half mankind, like doubting Thomas, 
forever need the scars of Christ 
as proof of Resurrection? 








Ambiguity in Faulkner’s Affirmation 


C. N. STAVROU 





To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 


Prometheus Unbound — SHELLEY 


\ = AFFINITIES may be discerned 


between the thought of Percy Bysshe Shelley and William Faulkner 
are probably fortuitous. Nonetheless, it is interesting, though 
perhaps of no especial significance, that a collation of Faulkner’s 
beliefs, enunciated in ‘The Bear,” Light in August, Intruder in 
the Dust, the Nobel Prize Address, the High School Address (at 
Oxford, Mississippi, on May 28, 1951), Requiem for a Nun, and 
A Fable, yield a credo remarkably similar to that incorporated in 
Shelley’s verse. Like Shelley, Faulkner has always been unalterably 
opposed to institutionalized religion, tyranny, social injustice, pre}j- 
udice, and the neurotic repressions engendered by unrealistic moral 
conventions. Moreover, he shares Shelley’s conviction that the 
melioration of the human condition must be effected from within; 
must be willed individually before it can be realized collectively. 
In Faulkner, as in Shelley, the Prometheus motif is everpresent: 
not only is there the oft-reiterated adjuration for courage, compas- 
sion, and sacrifice, but, in addition, the implicit declaration that, 
to regain his humanity, man must proffer everything he possesses 
to life and to living men. Man, to survive, must learn again to love 


life; he cannot afford to forget the present for the future, the fate 


of humanity for the delusion of power, the misery of the slums for 
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the mirage of the eternal city, ordinary justice for an empty prom- 
ised land. Still another point of correspondence may be discovered 
in their somewhat morbid predilection for blood, incest, gothic 
horrors, and dusty death. Neither, needless to say, is as distantly 
removed from harsh actuality as his verbal pyrotechnics may sug- 
gest; the vision of evil, reassuringly enough, is never utterly con- 
troverted in their works. Only eight short years ago, in fact, 
Faulkner had been almost unanimously consigned to the nihilists 
with the formulated phrases of pessimist and cosmic determinist. 
Little wonder that his Stockholm address proved a contretemps! 
Here, the serious student of Faulkner may, indeed, find reason 
to pause. The perennial question, which has assumed peculiar and, 
at times, disconcerting relevance in the twentieth century invariably 
confronts him: Who is better qualified to explain what his narra- 
tives signify, or were intended to signify—Faulkner or his critics? 
Although interpretations which neglect the obverse of Faulkner's 
violence, depravity, and despair—namely, his portrayal of com- 
passion, pity, courage, love, and sacrifice—are to be deprecated, the 
aesthetic dissatisfaction they voice is not necessarily invalid. In all 
justice his detractors may be forgiven for complaining of the 
negation and depression they find rampant in his novels even 
though they stand condemned for attributing to him a belief which, 
according to their logic, can eventuate only in gloomy determinism. 
By arraigning Faulkner precisely for what he was denouncing, they 
misconstrued and distorted his intent. What is worse, they have 
failed to account for the limited success of his fiction in articulating 
the creed he has delivered himself of in his public and journalistic 
utterances. In short, it would seem that, although both Shelley 
and Faulkner eloquently and passionately affirm their confidence 
in man’s endurance and survival, the colors and tones in which 
and with which they depict their respective epochs offer little 
solace and inspire meager hope. Like Shelley’s, Faulkner's affirma- 
tion is merely verbal; as yet he has not embodied it in a meaningful, 


inspirational fictive receptacle. 
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Joe Christmas (Light in August), Nancy Mannigoe (Requiem 
for a Nun), and the Corporal (A Fable) endure Titanlike agonies 
with Christlike meekness and fortitude. Together with Lucas 
Beauchamp (Intruder in the Dust), they comprise Faulkner's ver- 
sion of Dostoevski's ‘insulted and injured.” With their Russian 
counterparts they share, albeit less consciously, the realization that 
suffering and sacrifice are not only an inevitable portion of man’s 
fate, but also a necessary condition of his survival. Yet their immo- 
lation on the altar of human perpetuation is shown to be abortive. 

In Light in August, life (Lena Grove) goes on, to be sure, but 
it goes on in spite of, not because of, the wanton persecution of 
one (Joe Christmas) whom heredity and the unreasoning malice 
of society conspired to sentence to Golgotha from birth. Nancy 
Mannigoe murders Mrs. Temple Drake Stevens’s child to prevent 
her mistress from reverting, after a period of enforced conven- 
tionality, to her perverse ways set down in Sanctuary. Nancy, like 
Dilsey (of The Sound and the Fury), believes it is her duty to 
salvage, even at the cost of her own life, the soul of her whose frailty 
threatens to plunge her into the joyless sensuality from which 
Nancy herself had only recently escaped. Nancy’s insane generosity 
is the generosity of human love which unhesitatingly gives the 
strength of its love without a moment’s delay to safeguard man’s 
future. Again, however, Faulkner does not succeed in persuading 
us of the need, efficacy, or meaningfulness of sacrifice. Since the 
reader is no more enlightened than Temple, Nancy’s infanticide 
is viewed as pointless. Nancy’s commendable serenity and resigna- 
tion, in the face of her imminent execution, look forward to the 
comparable equanimity of the Corporal in A Fable. But her 
entreaties to Temple to “Believe!” ring hollow. 

The Corporal, in fact, is the only one of Faulkner’s characters 
who is at all effective in dramatizing those virtues which, Faulkner 
is convinced, lie dormant, half-effaced, and arrested, albeit not 
entirely atrophied, in man. The Corporal’s proselytizing of an 
entire French regiment, a large number of the enemy, a Negro 
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minister, and the British Runner is credible and moving despite 
the impedimenta of involuted sentences and jumbled time 
sequences. The Corporal’s simple confidence and quiet belief in 
himself remind us of Lucas Beauchamp. His words of reassurance 
to the Marshal who, like the friends of Socrates, seeks to dissuade 
him from sacrificing himself uselessly, puts us in mind of Nancy’s 
last interview with Temple. The fact remains, however, that, after 
the Corporal’s “crucifixion,” his followers, including his sisters, 
his wife, and his child, are scattered. Not, alas, as ashes from an 
unextinguished hearth, but as pestilence-stricken leaves. Nor is 
there any indication that the Corporal’s cause is, or will be, cham- 
pioned by any faithful follower. His fond dream of fraternalism 
dies with him, and the fact that the Marshal predicted its prema- 
ture demise raises grave doubts about the value of the Corporal’s 
self-willed martyrdom. Here, as elsewhere in Faulkner, the dusk 
of Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung is more in evidence than the 
dawn (Purgatory), let alone the noon (Paradise), of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The minions of Tyranny and the myrmidons of Material- 
ism have little difficulty in vindictively snuffing out the faint ray 
of hope the Corporal managed to instill in a few receptive disciples; 
the pacifist sympathizers among both armies are brutally assassi- 
nated by mutual agreement of the German and Allied High Com- 
mands. Only the Runner lives through the homicidal artillery 
barrage, and he is crippled and hideously scarred for life. Like the 
Saul who became Paul, the zealot fire sears his breast, and he, too, 
becomes a great traveler, but he is as futile as Paul was effectual. 
A nightmarish reproach to those who will to be slaves rather than 
free men, he, nevertheless, is hardly inspiring as an illustration 
of man’s ability to prevail. At the end of the novel, we see him 
trampled to earth by an angry French populace whose national 
pride he affronted by hurling his soldier’s decoration at the Mar- 
shal’s coffin. The only concession Faulkner makes to the anti- 
Marshal forces is to allow the Runner in the aforementioned 
scene to be succored by the kindly Quartermaster General — once 
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a dedicated follower of the Marshal, but now a civilian, having 
long since been disillusioned in the ruthless suzerainty and utili- 
tarian ethic of his former officer and idol. 

A Fable is Faulkner’s latest effort to dramatize his conviction 
that, to preserve self-respect and individuality, man must be 
prepared to assert his humanity against the forces of greed, injustice, 
tyranny, and aggrandizement; that—intrinsic in man, although too 
seldom evidenced, is the capacity for courage and honor and hope 
and pride and compassion and pity which, not only has enabled 
him to endure and survive, but will also enable him to prevail, in 
spirit and in body, over all the evil in his environment, in his 
fellow men, and in himself. Both the Marshal and the Corporal are 
aware of this — the lesson taught Isaac McCaslin in “The Bear” 
and the lesson learned by Chick Mallison in Jntruder in the Dust. 
The difference is that the Marshal has rejected it because he has 
convinced himself that it is an idle delusion, the opium of spiritual- 
ist derelicts and other malcontents incapable of appraising society 
and man’s inveterate folly realistically; whereas the Corporal dis- 
cerns a value in affirming such an ideology even when it seems 
ostensibly foolish. The Marshal is in many respects Pontius Pilate 
to the Corporal’s Christ, but he also invites comparison with 
Milton’s Satan of Paradise Regained, Blake’s Urizen (Scientific 
Rationalism), and Shelley’s Jupiter (Jealous Tyrant). As Pilate, 
he is sympathetic though unable and unwilling to gainsay the blind 
justice required of him by the army, the state, and the vulgus; as 
Satan, he knows how well an appeal to man’s cupidity is designed 
to undermine his morale; as Urizen, he uses sophism to insure 
man’s continuing to accept his benighted ethic of reason; and, as 
Jupiter, he is jealous of his power and always beset by the anxieties 
and fears of those in high place (cf. Sartre’s Zeus in “The Flies’). 
The Marshal incorporates in himself those forces and those atti- 
tudes which Faulkner assails for militating against the exercise of 
“the old verities and truths of the heart.”’ In the moving interview 
with his illegitimate, unlettered son, he characterizes himself as 
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the “champion of this mundane earth’’ and terms the Corporal 
the “champion of an esoteric realm of man’s baseless hopes and 
. passion for unfact.”’ True, he also avers that he has confidence 
in man’s ability to escape extinction: 
“I don’t fear man. I do better: I respect and admire him, 
... 1 am ten times prouder of that immortality which he 
does possess than ever he of the heavenly one of his delu- 
sion. Because man and his folly ——” 
“Will endure,” the corporal said. 
‘They will do more,” the old general said proudly. 
“They will prevail.’” 


For, as Faulkner said at Stockholm, “‘it is easy enough to say that 
man is immortal simply because he will endure.” An asseveration 
of this kind grounded upon a Darwinian and Malthusian, rather 
than a spiritual and humanitarian, rationale is repugnant to 
Faulkner; for, as he went on to say at the ceremonies in Sweden, 
man is immortal ‘“‘not because he alone among creatures has an 
inexhaustible voice but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of 
compassion and sacrifice and endurance.’ The Marshal, conse- 
quently, stands condemned in Faulkner’s eyes because he denies 
man a soul. Man, to him, is a purely biological and materialistic 
entity; he refuses to recognize or to acknowledge man’s being and 
actions as other than the resultants of human ambition, power, 
and pleasure. Patterned after the Grand Inquisitor of Dostoevski, 
the Marshal scoffs at the bread of heaven and urges upon his 
prisoner the bread of this earth. From Paul to Stalin, the Marshal's 
grandiloquent rhetoric avers, it was the popes who chose Caesars 
that have advanced the cause of humanity. The dream and hope 
of mankind, which was not achieved with God, must and will now 
be achieved in defiance of God. He knows, like the Grand Inquisi- 
tor, that men are lazy rather than cowardly and prefer peace, and 
even death, to freedom—to the liberty of choosing between good 
and evil. The Marshal predicts more destructive wars and more 
complex mechanization as necessary and inevitable in the race’s 
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evolutionary progress. He is patently the spokesman for a way of 
life which his creator denounced in a letter (December 26, 1954) 


“sé 


to the New York Times: ‘We had all better grieve for all people 
beneath a culture which holds any mechanical [device?] superior 
to any man simply because the one, being mechanical, is infallible, 
while the other, being nothing but man, is not just subject to 
failure but doomed to it.” 

The essential nefariousness of the Marshal’s position is most 
clearly exposed by his collusion with the German High Command 
to foil, in the words of the French Quartermaster General, “the 
simple and unified hope and dream of simple man.”’ It is significant 
that, in his efforts to subvert the Corporal’s intention to martyr 
himself, he should turn to the Church in the person of the Catholic 
Priest; for the Church, Faulkner would have us believe, like the 
Marshal, subscribes to Caesar’s, not Christ’s, ethic. This is made 
explicit in the dialogue between the Corporal and the Priest. 
Although the Priest begins by imputing selfishness and self-willed 
stubbornness to the prisoner’s determination to die, he is soon 
reduced to desperate self-exculpation as he clumsily rationalizes 
the Church’s temporizing: 


It was Paul, who was a Roman first and then a man and 
only then a dreamer and so of all of them was able to read 
the dream correctly and to realise that, to endure, it could 
not be a nebulous and airy faith but instead it must be a 
church, an establishment, a morality of behavior inside 
which man could exercise his right and duty for free will 
and decision, not for a reward resembling the bedtime 
tale which soothes the child into darkness, but the reward 
of being able to cope peacefully, hold his own, with the 


hard durable world... .* 


But his logic’s speciousness unnerves him, and, like the abashed 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, he shamefacedly confesses that he 
had been “‘sent for’’ by the Marshal. Overwhelmed by the extent 
of his duplicity, he suddenly falls to his knees and tearfully begs the 
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Corporal’s forgiveness. Then, leaving behind him the holy imple- 
ments of his calling, he pensively departs to embrace death at his 
own hands. 

The Marshal, however, remains adamant and, with calculated 
impassiveness, orders the execution of the Corporal. He is moti- 
vated not so much by vindictiveness and cruelty as by military 
protocol, which, in this context, is Faulkner’s term for fear. He had 
sought to avoid the rehearsal of Golgotha principally because he 
was afraid the Corporal’s martyrdom might pose a threat to his 
ethic and earthly suzerainty. At the same time there can be little 
doubt that he was sincere in arguing that Christian martyrs are 
needless and wanton offerings on the altar of Man’s perpetuity; 
that homo sapiens, as a race, would survive in any event; and that 
to die in behalf of a paranoiac chimera, instead of using it to exploit 
the intrinsic folly of mankind, was to be self-deluded. The Marshal's 
arguments are in part conscious rationalizations and in part con- 
sidered convictions. Although he denied the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s taunt that he was afraid of a mere Corporal with a handful 
of followers, he moved heaven and earth to obviate the Corporal’s 
martyrdom. On the other hand, even though he failed to win the 
Corporal over to his ideology, he did not, like the young Jewish 
aviator in the R.A.F. or like the Catholic Priest, seek in suicide a 
facile escape from the implicative tenets of his beliefs. Faulkner 
honestly records that it required as much, if not more, courage for 
the Marshal to order the Corporal’s execution than it did for the 
latter to suffer it. 

The Marshal is one of Faulkner’s most enigmatic characters. 
Clothed, as it is, in reason’s garb, his dialectic is a powerful state- 
ment of a moral naturalism which, whether we like it or not, Faulk- 
ner seems to be saying, is the human condition today. That some 
interpret the Marshal as a sympathetic character is a cogent 
substantiation of this. We are reminded of the notorious misconcep- 
tion which at one time was seriously entertained in regard to the 
Satan of Paradise Lost. Yet, this, far from being a weakness in the 
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novel, can be said to be one of its strengths. It is the dual perspective 
presented through the persons of the Marshal and the Corporal 
which invests A Fable with a sense of high seriousness, tragic irony, 
and Dostoevskian compassion. For much of the profuudity and 
universality of this novel, Faulkner is indebted to his unflinching 
transcription of the incommensurability between man’s potentiali- 
ties and achievements. Like Shelley, Faulkner is convinced that 
man has only to will it in order to realize the millennium. Unlike 
Shelley, however, Faulkner is too much the realist not to perceive 
that this act of will hardly promises to be effected soon—if ever. It 
is the prominence assigned to this latter awareness which imbues 
A Fable with a depth and insight not found in Intruder in the Dust 
and Requiem for a Nun. Set in the characteristically Faulknerian 
framework—a bleak, sordid, black-and-grey-tone, Kafkian phan- 
tasmagoria—this novel figures forth man’s needless misery as graph- 
ically as it etches the potentialities and qualities which constitute 
man’s grandeur. Yet, as one lays it down, one experiences neither 
the “purgation” of great tragedy nor the elation of the epic. It fails 
where Joyce, Mann, Kafka, and Dostoevski do not; Faulkner’s 
sentiments are admirable and admirably expressed, but they have 
not been subjected to the magical transformation necessary before 
they can be called great literature. Like Keats’s ode, A Fable isa 
cold pastoral which rehearses for us an old truth within an old 
myth set in a contemporary scene; but it lacks and fails to impart 
that warmth and compassion which it ostensibly preaches. The 
sacredness of human life and the sanctity of the human heart, which 
are affirmed even amid nihilistic negation in Moby Dick, The 
Brothers Karamazov, and The Plague, find articulation in declama- 


tion but not in characterization and in plot. 


NOTES 
1William Faulkner, A Fable (New York, Random House, 1954), p. 354. 
2William Faulkner, excerpt from Nobel Prize Address delivered in Stockholm by the 
author in 1950. 
3William Faulkner, A Fable, p. 362. 
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THe Mopes or Beinc. By Paul Weiss. Southern Illinois University Press, 
Carbondale. pp. xi-617. $10.00. 


In contemporary American philosophy there are but few systematic thinkers 
who see in philosophy an attempt “to articulate a vision of the whole of 
things.” (3) Paul Weiss is one of these few, and this book is his most 
ambitious and most systematic presentation of an integrated philosophy. 
In an age of ever-increasing specialization, it is refreshing to find a compe- 
tent thinker who asserts that, “unless we can somehow stand outside all 
disciplines, unless we can somehow use common principles, categories, 
values, we cannot hope to adjudicate authoritatively the claims which each 
discipline makes even within its own framework; we can therefore have no 
surety that its results will ever form part of a single harmonious body of 
knowledge,” (5) —and who has the courage to act on this conviction. 

The book is the result of slow growth and much reflection. It corrects, 
integrates, and, in part, supersedes ideas presented in the author's earlier 
books (Reality, 1938; Nature and Man, 1947; Man’s Freedom, 1950) . In the 
introduction to the present volume, the author himself indicates in broad 
outlines in what way his thinking has changed in the course of the last 
twenty years. Briefly stated, he has become convinced that it is necessary “to 
distinguish and assume in turn the perspectives of four distinct realities— 
Actuality, Ideality, Existence, and God”; that all four are “final, irreducible 
modes of being with their own integrity and careers” (13); and that the 
universe—which these four modes “exhaust’’—“requires for its understand- 
ing a system in which each [mode] is recognized to be as basic, as explana- 
tory, and as incomplete as the others.” (14) This work is an attempt to 
formulate that system and “to grasp something of the way [the modes of 
being] affect one another.”” (14) 

Part I deals with each mode separately, beginning with “actuality.” 
Part II provides a “negative route,” giving a negative reason for every sys- 
tematic proposition asserted in Part I. Part III discusses very briefly (47 
pages out of 548) the “togetherness of the modes.” Only the last chapter 
(15 pages) deals with “the interplay of the modes.” A summary of the 
whole system, presented in numbered propositions, is given in an appendix, 
and a detailed index (38 pages) completes the work. 

Each of the numbered propositions constituting Weiss’s system is dis- 
cussed and clarified in the body of the text. The style is simple, direct, clear, 
and not without charm; but the reader who is accustomed to the usual 
development of philosophical arguments may find it didactic rather than 
persuasive. A typical example (which in this case also indicates the author's 
indebtedness to Kant) is the following: 
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The Good ought to be realized; it can be realized; it must be 
realized. Since it may not be realized here it must be realized else- 
where. Such realization is required by the nature of the Good. 
Not by postulation, but in the very nature of things, a happiness 
which completes virtue must follow on it. Not by postulation, but 
in the very nature of things, there must be a God who guarantees 
realization of the Good. (354) 


In Chapter 12 we learn that “the four irreducible, distinct, but 
interrelated modes of being . . . have much in common with Plato’s 
motion, rest, other, and the same; with Aristotle’s efficient, final, 
material, and formal causes; with the scholastic’s substance, form, 
matter, and being; with Kant’s quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality; with Hegel’s thesis, synthesis, antithesis, and Absolute; 
with Croce’s ethical, logical, economic, and zsthetic moments of 
the spirit; with Whitehead’s actual occasions, eternal objects, 
creativity, and God.” (533) 


In brief, our author’s system is, at the same time, an integrative inter- 
pretation of the modes of being and of the whole history of philosophy. 
It culminates in the statement: “What is can be adequately apprehended 
by nothing less than a complete philosophy, supporting and supported by 
a comprehensive system of values working through all time and effective 
in eternity.” (548) Whether or not the system here presented can be 
defined in every detail, the conclusion just stated is both significant and 
sound. 

Weiss’s casual references to personalism reveal a complete misunder- 
standing of personalistic metaphysics. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Towarp A CriticaL NATURALISM. By Patrick Romanell. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. xv-88. $3.25. 

For anyone interested in contemporary naturalism at its best, this little 
book is indispensable. It will serve as a stimulus for creative debate on the 
great (indemonstrable) assumption that “Nature is all there is.” (5) As 
in the systems of Sellars and Alexander, nature is conceived as “a realm 
of possibilities” (11) with various “levels”: “Matter, life, mind.” (5) Simi- 
larly, the distinction is made between the old reductionistic type of natural- 
ism and neonaturalism—which aims to be truly synoptic and metaphysical. 

While man is conceived as ‘a peculiar ‘child of nature’” (12), this does 
not mean that he has any transcendental aspects or special status in the 
scheme of things. At the same time, however, he is much more than a sense- 
less thing or a nonreflective beast; for, while “all the rest of nature is rela- 
tively dumb,” man alone “can talk back.” (13) 

Romanell is probably at his best in the section entitled “A Naturalistic 
Defense of Metaphysics.” After all, metaphysics is just “a stubborn attempt 
to understand the ways of things as a whole, while science tries to explain 
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them as parts.” (21) In spite of obvious difficulties, it is the task of the 
philosopher to find the world hypothesis that is most probable in the light 
of all the basic facts. For the author, of course, naturalism is the best candi- 
date; but, in order to be a power in the world, it must provide a “synoptic 
view of nature,” including the belief that the world is “a cosmos, not a 
chaos.” (29) Critical of any attempt to derive the “ought” from the “is,” 
he also argues for the uniqueness of moral experience. Though ethical 
propositions embody a “factual content,” the “characteristic thing about 
them is their normative content.” (63) Impatient of all attempts to reduce 
ethics to feeling or mere factual data, he even contends for a naturalistic 
conception comprehensive enough to include the best in both Kant and 
Mill, and thus capable of harmonizing the demands of duty and happiness. 

In spite, however, of the skill with which the case for naturalism is 
presented, the critical idealist and personalist will not be convinced. To 
begin with, Romanell, like so many contemporary naturalists, fails to 
wrestle with idealists such as Bertocci, Brightman, Flewelling, Hocking, 
Errol E. Harris, and Radhakrishnan. Again, the more truly synoptic the 
naturalist tries to become, the nearer he approaches idealism and even 
theism. In other words, the moment he stresses such facts as the uniqueness 
of man as thinker, the intelligibility of nature as ‘‘a cosmos,” and the irre- 
ducible character of moral experience, he raises profound questions which 
are bound—sooner or later—to carry him beyond the narrow limitations of 
naturalism. Why, after all, should nature give birth to man with his capaci- 
ties? Why should Mother Nature be “a cosmos, not a chaos’? And, finally, 
why should moral experience occur? As world hypothesis, naturalism seems 
to be lacking both in depth and in adequacy. ARTHUR W. MUNK 


Albion College 


Tue PHitosopHy oF KANT AND OuR Mopern Wor vp. Edited by Charles W. 
Hendel. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. vii-132. $2.75. 


This book consists of four lectures delivered at Yale University to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the death of Immanuel Kant. John E. 
Smith discusses Kant’s conception of the nature of man; George Schrader 
considers Kant in connection with modern “philosophy of existence”; 
René Wellek deals with Kant’s aesthetics as related to modern criticism; 
and Charles W. Hendel takes up the problems of “freedom, democracy, and 
peace” as Kant saw them and as we face them today. It is evident from this 
slender volume that we can still learn much from the Sage of Kénigsberg. 
In the concluding words of Professor Hendel: “Reason, faith, hope, duty, 
law, freedom, responsibility, peace: these were the last thoughts of Kant 
formulated in ‘fundamental principles,’ and practical ones for his world. 
They are still practical for us in our present world.” (126) 

This book is recommended to all who are deeply concerned with the 
problems of our day. W. H. W. 
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Bercson. By Jan W. Alexander. Hillary House, N.Y. pp. 109. $2.00. 


This is a short but comprehensive presentation of Bergson’s philosophy. 
Professor Alexander emphasizes Bergson’s historical place as a_ bridge 
between the “classical” idealists of nineteenth-century France, the vitalists, 
and contemporary existentialism. The merits of the book are not obscured 
by the circumstance that, although written in English, it reads like a trans- 
lation from the French. VirciniA Hartr RINGER 


VALUES IN A UNIVERSE OF CHANCE: WRITINGS OF CHARLES S. Peirce. Edited 
by Philip P. Wiener. Stanford University Press, Stanford. pp. xxvi-446. 
$3.95. 

This volume is a new group of selections from Peirce’s rather unwieldy 

philosophical remains. It is a needed complement to the earlier published 

Buchler, Philosophical Writings of Peirce. Whereas the Buchler volume 

gives you a sense of the diversity and range of Peirce’s thought and interests, 

and impresses you by sheer quantity of thought, this selection centers on the 
subject stated in the title, the nature and knowledge of value in man’s 
world. By thus centering his attention, the editor is able to give us a picture 
of Peirce as a much more systematic and thorough philosopher than he is 
normally thought to be. Peirce’s greatness as a philosopher could hardly be 
disputed today. Still, this volume may be needed to silence those few voices 
who insist that Peirce never dealt with any thoroughness. Granted that he 

did not deal with one subject to the exclusion of many other subjects in any 

work of any length, it would not have been part of his philosophical method 

to do so anyway. Diversity of approach to the same subject, the exhibition of 
the connections among aspects of our experience and hence within philoso- 
phy, are part of Peirce’s own recommendations for philosophical enquiry. 

This volume exhibits in a masterly way Peirce’s practice of his own philo- 

sophical methods. The volume is also valuable because it includes several 

papers which have not been published heretofore. © WiLLIAM S. SNYDER 


On THE Diversity OF Morats. By Morris Ginsberg. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. xiv-329. $4.00. 

This volume is a collection of previously-published essays ranging in time 
from 1932 to 1955. It is intended to be the first of two volumes of Professor 
Ginsberg’s collected papers. The essays cover two main subjects. Part I deals 
with the diversity of morals from a sociological standpoint and with the sig- 
nificance of this diversity for ethical theory. Part II deals with certain prob- 
lems concerning the development of sociology as a theoretical science. While 
I am not competent to judge the full merits of the essays in Part II, I must 
say that they are quite interesting and seem to exude a kind of common 
sense that is very commonly lacking in the discussions of social scientists on 
these matters. 
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Part I seems to be of great interest and value to the moral philosopher. 
The essays probably have more sociological than ethical import (insofar 
as ethics is considered a branch of philosophy) . Still, they should prove of 
great value to those who wish to dispute the view that the sociological 
“facts” show that ethical relativity is a correct theory. Professor Ginsberg 
makes no attempt to deny the phenomenological variety of morals in the 
various societies and subsocieties about us. However, he does attempt to show 
that proper interpretation of the phenomenon of variety does not justify 
ethical relativity. Indeed, in the essay “Basic Needs and Moral Ideals” he 
attempts to show exactly the opposite. Of course, even if this be so, it in no 
way undermines the arguments of our more sophisticated ethical relativists 
(such as Stevenson) who base their arguments on conceptual and linguistic 
analysis, not on any appeal to sociological data. 

Philosophically, the greatest value this book may have is to provide some 
very interesting material as a partial basis for the generalization to a theory 
of man, ?.e., to a philosophical anthropology, which will necessarily include 
an interpretation of the moral nature of man. At least in this endeavor we 
need not be beset with ethical relativity if Professor Ginsberg is right. 


W. S. S. 


SysTEM OF Etnics. By Leonard Nelson. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
pp. xxiii-285. $5.00. 
VALUE AND OBLIGATION. By Alexander Sesonske. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. pp. 124. $2.50. 
In 1949 a translation of Leonard Nelson’s Socratic Method and Critical 
Philosophy was published under the auspices of the Leonard Nelson Foun- 
dation, giving the English reader a first glimpse of the work of this much- 
neglected German philosopher who, following the Friesian tradition, was 
perhaps the most Kantian of all thinkers during the first quarter of our 
century. When Nelson died in 1927, at the age of forty-five, the second vol- 
ume of his System of Ethics and Pedagogics was not yet ready for publica- 
tion. It was published in 1932 under the editorship of Nelson’s coworkers, 
Grete Hermann and Minna Specht. The book under review consists of the 
first part of this work and, for its theoretical foundations, presupposes Nel- 
son’s Critique of Practical Reason (1917) —which is available in translation 
only on microcards. Nevertheless, the work is self-contained, lucid in its 
arguments, and thought-provoking throughout. 

In Nelson’s view “the basic cause of the present social decline is to be 
seen in our neglect of the problems of ethics.” (3) If today we take the 
priority of the natural sciences for granted, we do so, perhaps without 
realizing it, “for historical reasons which are quite accidental.” (5) And 
if it be argued that ethics does not merit a higher intellectual rating than 
it has because it rests upon unproved assumptions, then we must face the 
fact that science also rests upon such assumptions; and “if we maintain that 
natural science may be developed from unproved premises in the indicative 
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without detriment to its scientific rigor, we have no right to reject ethics 
on the ground that it begins with unproved premises in the imperative.” 
(5) In the spirit of these statements Nelson pursues his task. 

Of special significance for Nelson’s theory is the distinction between 
“duty” (the “ought” in the narrow sense) and “optatives” related to ideals 
(the “ought” or “should” in the broad sense). As Nelson sees it, “fulfill- 
ment of duty is morality; fulfillment of the ideal is culture. Morality plus 
culture is wisdom.” (34) In this brief formulation we have the whole of 
Nelson's ethics. 

In conformity with the distinctions just made, Part I is devoted to 
Nelson’s theory of duties, whereas Part II deals with his theory of ideals. 
In both parts he discusses the formal and the material aspects of the theory, 
analyzing in considerable detail the problem of moral imputation, the dig- 
nity of a person, and various ideals of private and public life. One may not 
agree with Nelson’s interpretations—this reviewer, for example, sees man’s 
dignity in the fact that he is a “subject of duties” and not merely one of 
rights—but they are always challenging and thought-provoking. What he 
says about “ideals of public life” seems especially significant at a time when 
we must adjust to the requirements of the atomic age. “In a community 
based only on the actual coincidence of subjective interests,” Nelson holds, 
“each individual ultimately seeks only his private advantage, and thus the 
community is not truly a community of ends but merely of means for the 
more effective realization of individual interests.” (259) Such a “com- 
munity” is at the mercy of selfishness, for “the goal here is only the division 
of spoils.”” (259) In an ideal community, the true goal itself binds different 
individuals together by virtue of its universal validity.” (259) It is in the 
development of such a community that our hope for the future lies. 

The translator, Norbert Guterman, has given us a felicitous version of 
the German text. A preface by H. J. Paton, an introduction and an appen- 
dix by Julius Kraft complete the work. 

Sesonske’s slender volume is an attempt to provide the foundations of 
an empirical ethical theory which will rescue ethics from the chaos of emo- 
tivism as well as from the reductionism of certain forms of naturalism. That 
we are in the midst of some revolutionary development in ethical theory, 
Sesonske freely admits. But, as he sees it, 


. . . the crux of this revolution is the awareness that the funda- 
mental error of philosophers in ethics is not that described by 
Moore’s Naturalistic Fallacy, but is one committed by Moore and 
the emotive theorists as well as by the traditional theories Moore 
criticized. The error is to try to assimilate ethical discourse to a 
logical model that it will not fit, that is, the logic of scientific 
discourse. (3) 


In developing the constructive part of his thesis, Sesonske begins with an 
analysis of common sense and ethical discourse, finding that “ethical state- 
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ments are statements about the objects referred to and not merely state- 
ments about the speaker or expressions of the speaker's attitudes’; that, 
therefore, “genuinely ethical statements must be grounded in knowledge 
of the object judged”; and that “acceptance of an ethical statement as true 
is, or should be, sufficient motivation for action.” (15) 

A chapter devoted to the “criteria for an adequate ethical theory” 
(19-34) , leads to a detailed analysis of “judgments of evaluation” (35-67) , 
of “judgments of obligation” (68-95), and, finally, to a discussion of “‘con- 
flicts and relationships.” (96-120) The theme is that “judgments of evalua- 
tion, if they are to be empirical, must refer ultimately to goods or evils 
directly realized in experience—to satisfactions” (44); and that “obliga- 
tions arise from claims validated by commitments.” (79) 

Here is an honest and disciplined attempt to bring order out of the chaos 
of ethical theories—and to do so on empirical grounds. One may disagree 
with the author on details, but his effort to re-establish reason in matters 
of ethical theory deserves highest praise and full recognition. In this 
reviewer's opinion, however, Sesonske could have profited from Nelson's 
analysis of “optatives,’” just as Nelson could have profited greatly from 
Sesonske’s empiricism. After the extremes of emotivism and existentialism, 
the two books are indeed refreshing in theoretical ethics. They may be the 
harbingers of a new balance and a new and empirically grounded rational- 
ism in ethics. W. H. W. 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND CuLTuRE. Edited by Paul Henle. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. vi-273. $4.95. 

At the University of Michigan during the academic year 1951-52, twenty- 
five scholars, on grants from several foundations, participated regularly or 
as special guests in the discussion of aspects of language and symbolism in 
which they were strongly interested. Out of their interdisciplinary studies 
came this book of essays written by six of the participants—Roger W. Brown, 
Irving M. Copi, Don E. Dulaney, William K. Frankena, Paul Henle, and 
Charles L. Stevenson (the director) — who owe much to the group as a whole 
but who speak for themselves. 

The title of the book and the jacket are somewhat misleading, for the 
nine chapters constitute a miscellany rather than a comprehensive and 
unified treaties. Since only the first chapter, from which the general title 
has been taken, deals directly with the announced subject, the book might 
more suitably have been called “Some Aspects of Language,” which is the 
caption for the fifth chapter. Also the loose collaboration of the authors 
would have been undisguised if in the table of contents, and not just in the 
preface, the particular authorship of the essays had been given. 

The psychologists (Brown and Dulaney) collaborated on “A Stimulus- 
Response Analysis of Language and Meaning.” The philosophers (Copi, 
Frankena, Henle, and Stevenson) were individually responsible for two 
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topics each. Henle dealt with “Language, Thought, and Culture” and 
“Metaphor,” and Copi with “The Growth of Concepts” and “Artificial 
Languages.” Frankena’s discussion of “Some Aspects of Language” was con- 
fined to those aspects which he further analyzed in his second essay, “ ‘Cog- 
nitive’ and ‘Noncognitive.’’’ Stevenson contributed two essays on zsthetics 
—‘Symbolism in the Nonrepresentative Arts” and “Symbolism and the Rep- 
resentative Arts.” Because of the miscellaneous character of the book, this 
brief review cannot summarize its contents usefully or attempt a detailed 
commentary. The essays, however, are, without exception, cogent. By apply- 
ing the methods of philosophical analysis, they help tighten up a number of 
loose terms in psychology, semantics, and zxsthetics—for example, “disposi- 
tion to respond” and “iconic.” Perhaps the preliminary exchange of opinions 
with so many other scholars was responsible, but, in any case, the contribu- 
tors are all keenly aware of unsolved problems and are willing to work at 
them piecemeal and undogmatically. Their contributions are more correc- 
tive (of Russell, Morris, and Langer) than creative, but they are nevertne- 
less valuable. If these critics themselves operate with imperfectly analyzed 
terms such as “concept,” “conceptual content,” and “cognitively grounded,” 
and if they prefer the abstract to the concrete, they help us to see how 
complex the symbolic process is. 

Not surprisingly, some of the chapters overlap. A quotation from Sapir 
turns up independently in two of them. There are casual cross-references. 
But there are also a number of missed opportunities to apply insights from 
one topic to another, and, inexplicably, there is no index. Collaboration 
might well have been closer. ELEAZER LECKy 


INDUCTION AND Hypotuesis. By S. F. Barker. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca. pp. xvi-203. $2.75. 
This book is a study of nondemonstrative inference with some reference to 
related epistemological and metaphysical problems. The quite common 
justification of induction that it “works” and is self-confirming is shown to 
be circular. Thus the need is indicated for a philosophical analysis of the 
basic logical principles at the foundation of empirical knowledge which this 
book seeks to fulfill. The main methods which historically have been pro- 
posed and defended are examined, and the merits and defects of each noted. 
Preliminary questions are: What is the relation of hypothesis to evidence, 
and the degree of certainty demanded of the evidence? Are statements which 
confirm hypotheses about immediate sense data or are they about physical 
objects? Observation statements in which empirical evidence is stated ought 
not to be universal, should not contain singular terms, and should be 
existential. Induction involves things, evidence, and a logical principle. 
Hypotheses may be stated in any truth-functional or quantificational 
form, not necessarily in the subjunctive conditional, and need not involve 
causal necessity. Three main kinds of theories are examined: eliminative 
induction, enumerative induction, and the method of hypothesis. Elimina- 
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tive induction is the method of eliminating rival generalizations by noting 
the differences among the instances and allowing the strongest to survive. 
Keynes's postulate of limited independent varieties seems to the author to 
be wanting in that it involves the assigning of some antecedent probability 
to the postulate. It is not convincingly shown why this should not be allowed 
since, later in his statement of the criterion of simplicity, the author appeals 
to the postulate that there do not exist in the universe more than a certain 
number of things and that some of the things in the world are identical. 
Also in the analysis and adoption of a suggestion from Kemeny’s system 
the same assumption is made, viz., “so long as it [the universe] is not 
infinite.”” Reichenbach’s theory of enumerative induction which claims to 
involve no presuppositions, and Williams's theory, based on the statistical 
syllogism, are examined and their defects noted. Carnap’s theory involving 
state descriptions, as improved and amplified by suggestions from Kemeny, 
is still held defective in not providing for confirmation of generalizations. 

Reductionism and formalism each receive critical treatment. The former, 
which interprets hypotheses about unobservables as abbreviations of more 
cumbersome hypotheses about observed entities, is rejected. The latter, 
which takes hypotheses to be partly interpreted and partly uninterpreted 
inscriptions which admit of being manipulated so as to yield predictions 
concerning observed entities, is also rejected on the grounds that the formal 
theoretical terms have no meaning or, at most, only indirect meaning. The 
method of hypothesis which is proposed by the author as a sort of noninduc- 
tive principle is simply that of deducting the consequences of a hypothesis 
and of verifying them. The problem is to find a criterion which permits 
the confirming of good hypotheses and the disconfirming of bad ones. The 
uncritical common-sense version of confirming of hypotheses as well as the 
noninductive theory of nondemonstrative inference suggested by Popper 
are examined. Dr. Barker attempts to state the method of hypothesis so as 
to avoid the vagueness and defects of the other methods examined. His 
proposal hinges on the notion of simplicity. The notion of simplicity pro- 
posed by Kemeny’s logical measures is used as a criterion for choosing rela- 
tive simplicity of systems. Simplicity means that if one system of hypotheses 
is simpler than another, it “says more,” 1.e., has more content; hence, if it 
survives, it deserves more credibility. The proposed criterion of confirmation 
has the advantage of applying to ordinary generalizations, to relational 
hypotheses, and to unobserved entities. The study started with a search for 
a nondemonstrative kind of inference and ended with a noninductive sort 
of principle, which is another way of saying that the method of hypothesis 
is neither purely inductive nor deductive, but both together. 

It is remarkable that, in view of the long and brilliant success of the 
method of hypothesis in science, no satisfactory justification has yet been 
achieved. This book marks a noteworthy milestone in that search for the 
foundations of induction. HERBERT L. SEARLES 


San Diego State College 
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THE OrGANIC PHiILosopHy OF EpucaATION. By Frank C. Wegener. Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque. pp. xx-472. $6.00. 


The author's aim is clear enough. 


The logic of the book then is clearly this: just as a higher syn- 
thesis is required in general philosophy, and is according to our 
belief expressed in a philosophy of organism, a higher synthesis is 
requisite in philosophy of education; the continuation of argu- 
ments about educational philosophies in terms of the older 
dichotomies of realism versus idealism, naturalism versus super- 
naturalism, . . . is now anachronistic, for we are in serious need 
of transcending these older issues. This work . . . represents a 
deliberate effort to go beyond these former issues. (444) 


The entire execution, however, lacks definition. Philosophy, so it is 
said, is the one discipline that drags its past with it. The present book is 
remarkable in the degree to which the author persists in trying to speak his 
whole mind continuously on the major problems which occupy his devoted 
attention. His consuming fault in the matter of both content and style is his 
absolute refusal to deal with one matter at a time. 

Flexibility of concept (an “organic postulate”) is a virtue which func- 
tions as a precautionary antidote to precipitant judgment. There is a reai 
danger in the intellectual’s disease—hardening of the categories. At the 
other extreme, however, there stands an equivalent disease from which the 
author seems to suffer for which a name is lacking in my vocabulary, 
although the symptoms are familiar enough: let us simply call it the flood 
of the unconscious. This term suggests a person who is constantly remark- 
ing about something else of which he is reminded by what he has just 
said. He starts with refrigerators and, by a process only he can justify, is soon 
talking about immortality. If no one tries to stop his speech, he accepts this 
as encouragement to continue. Ecce homo! For example, our author begins 
with a partial list of “questions [that] emerge for our consideration in this 
chapter” on the topic of polarity: 

What are some of the contemporary views of polarity and bipolar- 
ity? What is Professor Bahm’s “organicism’’? What is Whitehead’s 
conception of bipolarity? What is the comparative evaluation of 
these two viewpoints made by the Organic Philosophy of Educa- 
tion? What is Professor Sheldon’s conception of “process and 
polarity’? What is this organic response to Sheldon’s views? What 
is Cohen’s notion of polarity? What is the organic response to 
Cohen's views? What is Breed’s proposal with respect to a “bipolar 
theory of education”? What is the organic critique of this proposal? 
Did John Dewey believe in the principle of bipolarity? (150) 


This paragraph is typical of the efforts on the author's part to do an ade- 
quate job of getting all the relevant issues before us. It is also useful in 
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naming the major mentors on whom he relies in his cogitations. Other 
passages of a similar nature can readily be cited. 

Professor Wegener may be able to perform a valuable service for philoso- 
phers of education when he succeeds in being less generous in divulging all 
that he can say and provides simply the best that is necessary to say. 

San Diego State College ALLAN SHIELDS 


PHiLosopHy OF EpucaTion. By Philip H. Phenix. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
pp. xii-623. $5.75. 

Many philosophers who appraise this volume will undoubtedly be disturbed. 
Teachers of “general” philosophy, in particular, may fail to appreciate cer- 
tain premises and features of the book. The author states in his preface 
that the “reader is not expected to bring to this study a knowledge of tech- 
nical philosophy.” Indeed, technical terms and philosophical labels do not 
distract the reader in the first three parts, and they are only infrequently 
encountered in the final section. Moreover, the views of well-known philoso- 
phers and educational theorists are not identified. In vain will the reader 
search for the names of Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, Rousseau, and Pesta- 
lozzi. 

Beyond question a thorough understanding of philosophy would be of 
great value to the student who undertakes the study of educational phi- 
losophy. Every instructor who has ever taught the latter has doubtless wished 
his students had such an understanding. To make philosophy a prerequisite 
to philosophy of education, however, is another matter. 

In many an institution of higher education, a student can complete his 
undergraduate work without the benefits of inquiry into philosophy. If 
liberal arts professors do not regard philosophy as essential, is it reasonable 
to expect educationalists to demand it? Were they to do so, still another 
course would be added to what many critics believe is aiready an overgrown 
program of professional preparation. 

Professor Phenix wisely refrains from attempting to teach both phi- 
losophy and education. He employs the inductive approach to avoid this pit- 
fall. By considering educational problems first, advantage is taken of the 
natural interest that students have in these matters. Moreover, since many 
students who enroll in educational philosophy have not previously studied 
“general” philosophy, an inductive approach should provide an excellent 
introduction to the discipline. For if education is one of the existential edges 
of philosophy, it is as reasonable to philosophize about educational issues 
as it is to deduce educational theory from philosophy. It should not be 
necessary to remind the scholar that philosophy was once regarded as the 
search for wisdom, and enthusiasm over the wisdom philosophers have dis- 
covered should never obscure the values that accrue from searching. 

The paucity of philosophical labels can also be defended. Designations 
can be helpful, but they can also be handicaps. Just as some students pre- 
judge the merits of a work known to have been written by a Communist, 
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so some prospective teachers predetermine the worth of a selection by the 
philosophical label ascribed to its author. That ideas should stand or fall 
on their own intrinsic merits is a belief often preached but seldom prac- 
ticed. Still another liability of labels lies in the fact that not all ideas can 
correctly be designated idealistic, realistic, or pragmatic. Philosophers would 
do well to leave pigeonholes to pigeons. Moreover, professors addicted to 
labeling are apt to overstress the significance of differences between philoso- 
phers and ignore equally important points of agreement. 

However much some may disagree with the inductive approach that is 
employed and miss the familiar technical terminology, some features of this 
volume will likely win universal support. Phenix does not believe the 
experimentalists have the only answers worth considering to the many ques- 
tions that beset education. The reader is not led to believe that John Dewey 
solved once and for all every significant educational problem. Though the 
author has convictions that find expression, he does not curry support for 
his beliefs by “name dropping.” Other commendable characteristics of this 
volume could be enumerated, but the debit side of the ledger should also 
be examined. It would seem to have few entries, but the question might be 
raised whether or not Professor Phenix attempted too much. In his laudable 
desire to explore each educational problem from various points of view, it 
could be that the professor has done the student’s work. He may have 
“solved,” or so nearly solved, the many problems with which he deals that 
some readers will not be intellectually stimulated. 

Any possible shortcomings, however, are greatly overshadowed by its 
merits. The relation of philosophy to education or of theory to practice is, 
at best, difficult to trace. But unless such relationships are perceived, or at 
least suspected, by the student of educational philosophy, the case for this 
discipline is difficult to establish. The help this volume affords students in 
perceiving these relationships alone justifies its existence. 

Rosert L. BRACKENBURY 


EDUCATION AND THE Goop Lire. By Frederick Mayer. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. pp. 123. $2.50. 

“Philosophy primarily has a social and a moral function,” asserts Mayer in 
this slim, neatly packaged book in which he focuses the insights of his dis- 
cipline on such key practical problems of our day as history, ethics, and edu- 
cation. He makes no pretense of presenting a technica! piece of research nor 
of plowing new ground, but instead prepares a clir ate ‘vithin which a new 
novum organum can be reconstructed. 

Mayer highlights the perennial issues of man’s search for reality: group 
versus individual, a priori postulates versus experience, determinism (coer- 
cion and authoritarianism) versus freedom, nature versus mysticism, intui- 
tion versus reason, utopia versus everyday-practicality, ideal versus actuality, 
appearance versus reality. His methodology is more polar, less dialectic; 
more of a synthetic synthesis, less of a complicated thesis and antithesis. 
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Holding up “inquisitiveness and a plastic mind and the power to be aware” 
as the key to the discovery of meaning in life, he presents agreeing insights 
from many schools of thought but leaves the reader with an emphasis on a 
pragmatic-process philosophy. 

Education refers not to classroom activities only but to the entire life of 
the individual and the cultural standards of the nation. The stakes of edu- 
cation in a scientific and tumultuous age are high. The test of education is: 
What kind of society is produced? Thus the “purpose of knowledge is not 
only to control nature but to promote human happiness.” The hope of edu- 
cation is for it to create elements of understanding so essential to peace and 
to win perspectives of freedom for the benefit of man’s improvement and 
happiness. “Education thus is the transition from theory to action, from 
potentiality to actuality, from lethargy to creativity.’’ As such it is the oppo- 
site of ignorance but also an unending quest and a continuous process. Like 
philosophy, education aims at a reconstruction of experience. No definite 
formulas are given; questions are stressed rather than absolute answers. The 
pursuit involves the enthusiasm of an adventure and the uniqueness of a 
sense of drama. Education for choice, moral action in history, realizing true 
love as reaching toward infinity and asking for nothing in return—such are 
the ingredients of the Good Life in the new Great Culture about which 
Frederick Mayer writes lucidly and concisely. No wonder he arrives at this 
crescendo: “We must be realists with a sense of poetry and dreamers with 
a sense of actuality.” Ben T. Cow.es 


San Marino Presbyterian Church 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL AssociATION. Vol. 
32, 1958. Catholic University of America, Washington. pp. 266. $3.50. 
The thirty-second annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, held in April, 1958, was devoted to the topic of the role of the 
Christian philosopher. This volume contains, among other communications, 
the address on that topic by Yves Simon of the University of Chicago. 
Included are also an untraditional reinterpretation of causation by Allan 
Wolter, and shorter pieces by Henry Veatch on logic, and J. A. Weisheipl, 
who brings new light on the relation of St. Albert to medieval Oxford 
Platonism. It might be mentioned that the Greek word poietikos is mis- 
printed on pp. 18 and 19. This volume is a happy exception to the usual 

tedium of philosophical proceedings. PauL MILLER 


VOLTAIRE AND THE STATE. By Constance Rowe. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xi-254. $4.00. 

The chief—and very great—value of this book resides, first, in its systematic 

compilation of Voltaire’s political ideas, and, second, in the situating of these 

ideas in the context of Voltaire’s own political behavior. The twofold job was 

quite a staggering one in view of Voltaire’s multifarious activities and, like- 
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wise, in view of the way he scattered his political opinions far and wide 
throughout the vast body of his writings. 

The author is so enthusiastically Voltairean that she has no trouble show- 
ing that Voltaire was a great and disinterested humanitarian patriot and that 
his concept of the fatherland was “based on liberal principles, and may be 
judged democratic in essence.” (93) Even to those of us inclined to admire 
Voltaire, it is clear that such conclusions require some rather tortuous ration- 
alizations and considerable juggling with facts and terms. In general, Miss 
Rowe gives Voltaire the benefit of far too many doubts in explaining his 
motives. He was much too vain a person ever to achieve any very great 
degree of pure altruism; and his admittedly great work in the causes of reli- 
gious tolerance, judicial fairness, and freedom of expression was motivated 
very often by concerns somewhat less than noble. But then, Miss Rowe calls 
Voltaire “the greatest writer and thinker of his age.” (50) He was neither. 
He was probably the most brilliant and immediately effective writer of his 
time—but that is quite a different matter. 

In political theory he was outstripped by many contemporaries, both in 
France and abroad. Miss Rowe's scholarship is so careful and painstaking 
that all the evidence is there in her book to prove just that—her own conclu- 
sions notwithstanding. ARTHUR KNODEL 


A History oF ENGLIsH UTILITARIANISM. By Ernest Albee. The Macmillan 
Company, N.Y. pp. xx-427. $6.00. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Stuart Mill. 
Edited by C. V. Shields. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xliv-275. 90c. 
The Muirhead Library of Philosophy Series was begun in 1890, designed as a 
contribution to the history of modern philosophy. In 1901 A History of Eng- 
lish Utilitarianism was added to the growing list of books in that library. 
Albee’s book continued to be regarded with high esteem. (In 1958 Professor 
Shields named it in his selected bibliography for John Stuart Mill, in the 
book reviewed below.) Albee’s standard work on utilitarianism, long difficult 
to purchase, is now wisely made readily available again in excellent format. 
Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government is now added to 
the paperback Library of Liberal Arts. This very serviceable and well-printed 
publication of Mill's work is accompanied by nearly forty pages of introduc- 
tory material, with a careful analysis and criticism of Mill's political thought. 
Although Mill changed his position on various questions during his lifetime, 
he stayed remarkably consistent in his devotion to the middle-class political 
cause, as a British Liberal ideologist desiring “rule by a few of supposed ‘vir- 
tue and talent.’ (xxxix) WituiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


AFTER Utopia: THE DECLINE OF Po.iticaL Fairu. By Judith N. Shklar. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton. pp. x-309. $5.00. 


After Utopia is the outgrowth of the author’s doctoral dissertation, which 
was awarded the Birkhead Prize in 1956 by the American Political Science 
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Association. Mrs. Shklar did her graduate work at Radcliffe and is teaching 
in the field of political theory in the Department of Government at Harvard 
University. This book is another of the conspicuously increasing number of 
volumes concerned with “the decline of political philosophy in our time, 
from the optimism and utopias of the Enlightenment to the cultural despair 
of today.” (jacket) Mrs. Shklar is particularly concerned with the demise of 
the once virile romantic and Christian social philosophies, and part of her 
admitted purpose was to analyze their decline. In this she succeeds quite 
well, but when the time comes to extract conclusions for future reference 
from an examination of the wreckage, the author would seem to have already 
over-expended her energies. Her position here can scarcely be better put than 
by recourse to the original remarks on the book jacket: “. . . the prophets of 
despair have failed to explain the world they so dislike. The inference—and 
challenge—may be that correct diganosis is the first step toward a new and 
vigorous political philosophy.” (italics mine) V.. Be... 


Max Norpau: PuitosopHeER OF HUMAN So.iparity. By Meir Ben-Horin. 

Conference on Jewish Social Studies, N.Y. pp. xiv-309. $5.00. 
During the late nineteenth century Max Nordau enjoyed a formidable 
polemical reputation in literary criticism, history, religion, economics, and— 
especially—science. Strongly influenced by Morel and Lombroso’s psycho- 
logical theories that insanity and degeneracy could be diagnosed by certain 
structural and behavioral “stigmata,” Nordau applied them to literary analy- 
sis—in the hope that subjective literary criticism might be elevated to the 
dignity of objective science. He consequently condemned as “degenerates” 
such artistic and literary figures as Tolstoy, Ibsen, Nietzsche, Zola, Wagner, 
Ruskin, Rossetti, and Baudelaire. References to Nordau, in turn, ranged 
from “genius to “degenerate” and “prophet” to “charlatan”; but perhaps 
the most valid description was “science-intoxicated.” Science and intelligence 
were for Nordau man’s “supreme instrumentality” for the progressive solu- 
tion of social, moral, and material problems. Together they provided him 
with a “process of active adjustment” and a means of disproving those 
“alleged truths essentially irrelevant to . . . human experience” embodied 
in religious supernaturalism. (47) The liberation of human intelligence was 
man’s primary hope and provided the basis of Nordau’s “solidarity” concept. 

“Solidarity” was Nordau’s term for joining morality and intelligence, 
humanity and nature, democracy and science. He was convinced that the 
“conventional lies” of the traditional “supernaturalist religions” would yield 
ultimately “to a morality based on intelligence and enlightenment.” (81) 
Describing himself as a “Jewish free thinker,” he criticized both the Old and 
New Testaments as prime sources of superstition and their defenders as 
hypocrites fearing to treat the Bible with scientific objectivity. Paying hom- 
age to the Jewish Messianic dream for having preserved the nation through- 
out a bloody history, he contended that twentieth-century Jews needed 
something more concrete and immediate than a vision. They needed a Jew- 
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ish state in Palestine. With Theodore Herzl he pioneered the World Zionist 
Organization, arguing as early as 1920 that only mass immigration to Pales- 
tine could prevent the future annihilation of six million European Jews. His 
warning was ignored, and less than two decades later Hitler proved him a 
tragically accurate prophet. Nordau considered Zionism and “solidarity” 
interrelated, for only a national homeland would liberate Jewish intellectual- 
ism and actualize Jewish social ideals. 

Today Nordau’s reputation rests chiefly on his Zionist activities, his liter- 
ary efforts having receded into their nineteenth-century intellectual frame- 
work. And despite Ben-Horin’s conscientious reading of the source materials 
and his determination to include as much detailed documentation as possible, 
this study neither resurrects Nordau’s literary reputation nor evokes a 
renewed interest in his work. In fact, Ben-Horin’s inability to translate Nor- 
dau’s ideas into direct, concise language, his excessive use of quotation, 
deficient sense of literary form, and plodding prose style will probably deter 
all but the most determined readers. BEN SIEGEL 


California State Polytechnic College 


Tue Oricins OF MARXIAN THOUGHT. By August Cornu. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield. pp. viii-128. $3.75. 

This small book is an examination of the intellectual sources of Marxian 
thought. Beginning with a brief glance at the rationalism of Rousseau and 
Kant and the romanticism of Goethe, Fichte, and Schnelling, the author 
proceeds to a more thorough examination of Hegel’s thought. The largest 
part of the book is devoted to a study of Hegel and of the development of 
the Hegelian Left and, finally, of Marxian thought out of the pattern of 
Hegelian thought. The treatment throughout is sympathetic to the line of 
development which is being examined. This fact is itself something of a 
novelty and is indeed somewhat refreshing. A sympathetic treatment of the 
development and significance of Marxian thought by a competent scholar is 
something which is sorely needed. Usually Marxian thought is summarily 
dismissed with a few trite phrases, and the careful study and examination of 
the bases of the way of thinking is left undone or is only poorly done. Unfor- 
tunately, this book does not, in any complete sense, remedy the situation. 
In the first place, it is much too brief, being little more than a sketch. In the 
second place, it is filled with the jargon and the kind of analysis which passes 
for scholarship among Marxists. This last point is all the more unfortunate 
because, if one takes the trouble to struggle through this jargon, one can 
learn considerable from this book concerning the development of Marxian 
thought. W. S&S. S. 


Tue INstiITUTIONS OF SociETy. By James P. Feibleman. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. 400. $8.50. 

Professor Feibleman is known to readers as a prolific writer on philosophical 

and social topics. This present work is a text for students of sociology 
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(advanced undergraduates, graduates, and teachers). The general reader 
will find it analytic and, at times, subtle. The ordinarily dry aspect of such 
a work is saved by the author's skill in using striking examples. The purchase 
price seems high. 

Philosophers, I fear, will be little impressed with the author's insistence 
that a study of institutions will lead straight back to the basic “tissue needs” 
of hunger and thirst, sex, and “curiosity” (sic) . They will be interested in the 
analysis of “curiosity” as a basic “tissue need” of men, and in the claim that 
“Sex is associated with the genitalia and is felt as the need for copulation, a 
form of elimination.”’ (26) They may, indeed, be as surprised to learn this 
as was the one human anatomist | consulted. 

There is space here to list only the titles of the major parts: 1. From 
Individuals to Institutions; 2. From Social Groups to Institutions; 3. From 
Artifacts to Institutions; 4. The Analysis of Institutions; 5. Types of Institu- 
tions; 6. From Institutions to Cultures; 7. Institutional Limits. 

One of the most valuable interpretations occurs with respect to the con- 
cept of “the social unconscious” (65-70), though it troubles me that the 
concept seems clear now when in Jung's hand it appears to include more 
mystery and depth. 

Students of society will welcome the systematic and analytic character of 
the work. Philosophers may relearn the difficulties of an empirical science of 
social man—even when outlined by a very good philosopher. A. S. 


THE QUEST FOR BEAUTY 
PAINTING AND REALiTy. By Etienne Gilson. Bollingen Series XXXV-4. Pan- 
theon Books, N.Y. pp. xxiv-367. $6.50. 

This magnificently printed work, containing 117 illustrations on halftone 
plates, consists of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts celivered by 
Gilson in 1955 at the National Gallery of Arts, Washington, D.C. The fact 
that this material was first presented in the form of lectures with a somewhat 
general appeal probably accounts for the simple and direct style and the 
leisurely way in which the basic theme is developed. Extensive footnotes, 
however, indicate not only the care with which the lectures have been pre- 
pared for publication, but also the author's familiarity with the many 
writers—and especially with the painters—who have argued for or against 
the thesis here presented. A twelve-page bibliography, which includes only 
the titles of works actually consulted, is in itself proof of the scholarly 


care with which Gilson approached his important topic. 

A painting, so our author holds, is “typically a thing” (8), which must 
be experienced and enjoyed in and for itself. It is not a “picture” of some- 
thing other than itself, nor is it a symbol in the sense in which words are 
symbols. “Art is not nature seen through a temperament; rather it is the 
ability to create a new being that nobody would ever see, either in nature 
or otherwise, unless the art of the painter caused it to exist.” (116) A paint- 
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ing does not teach; “it does not explain; it does not talk.” It merely “places 
under our eyes realities on which to meditate.” (128, 204) It follows from 
these premises that “a painting is good [only] when it actually exists as the 
fully constituted being that art can make it.” (131) A painting is “justified” 
in “being exactly what it actually is.”” (133) 

It is clear throughout Gilson’s interpretation of art that he regards any 
work of art as a “self-sufficient” entity “whose inner potentialities cannot be 
wholly foreseen, even by the artist himself, until they actualize themselves in 
a completed painting.” (145) “When the painting is . . . one more form has 
succeeded in saturating its matter.” (173) It follows from this thesis that 
“successfully achieved works of art are not beautiful because they please our 
eyes; they please our eyes because they are beautiful.” (180) But if this be so, 
the question is, What is beauty? Gilson contends that “the beautiful is a par- 
ticular case of the good.” (181) Although we may grant this, the assertion 
is signally uninformative so long as neither the good itself nor the specific 
differentia of the beautiful have been defined; and on these points Gilson 
remains silent. He speaks of art “when the artist has succeeded in imparting 
existence to a fully constituted being” (192) ; of “harmony’’—which consists 
in the “over-all agreement” of the parts of a work of art with the whole 
(192) ; and of “radiant beauty’’—which is “an effluence of the whole painting 

. whose material elements are thoroughly spiritualized.” (194) But it 
cannot be said that, in these statements, Gilson has answered the key ques- 
tion which he himself has raised—the question, What is beauty? 

Turning to the problem of reality, Gilson holds that “a painting is a true 
work of art to the extent that it [is] the embodiment in matter of the ger- 
minal form conceived by the painter’ (258) ; and he holds, furthermore, that 
“because it is identical with the germinal form itself, abstraction is creation.” 
(258) Insofar as a painting is the embodiment of a germinal form, it has 
“its own justification within itself.” (265) Progressively to embody a “germi- 
nal form” which was hitherto unrealized is to be truly creative. The true 
painter—he who does not imitate external reality but actualizes a “germinal 
form’’—is, therefore, also truly creative. Hence—such is Gilson’s thesis—“if 
there are forces or energies in the world productive of novelty, the only 
discipline that can directly communicate with them is art, [whose essence] is 
that of a creative activity in the order of formal being.” (290) But if this is 
so, then, obviously, “art—is religious in its very essence’’; for to be artistically 
creative is “to imitate, in a finite and analogical way, the divine prerogative.” 
(294) Through the creative artist our universe “is always trying to say more 
than has already been said, or, at least, to say it otherwise.” (298) 

No loftier defense of modern art and of creative abstraction has ever 
been written. For this reason alone the book deserves wide recognition. On 
the negative side, however, it musi be pointed out that the immense rich- 
ness of a great work of art—a richness which is manifest in the interdependent 
“levels” ranging from the sensory “foreground” to its metaphysical “depth” 
—has found no recognition in Gilson’s work. And to identify creation with 
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abstraction—as our author does—is to minimize unduly the synthetic and 
constructive nature of the creative act. 

Appended to the text are excerpts from the letters and writings of Joshua 
Reynolds, Eugéne Delacroix, Juan Gris, Eric Gill, and Amédée Ozenfant. 
A detailed index facilitates quick orientation on any phase of the discussion. 

W. H. W. 


Tue Quest For Beauty. By James L. Jarrett. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 

Cliffs. pp. xii-318. $5.95. 

The content of this book is best described in the author’s own words: 
After introductory chapters on aesthetics, art, and beauty, there are 
three chapters having to do with the “creative” aspects of art. Then 
the emphasis shifts to the experiencer of beauty and to the beautiful 
object, its content and its form. Next the moral and then the 
aesthetic evaluation of works of art come under consideration. A 
final chapter deals with the relation of art and religion, and the 
place of aesthetic values in a well-ordered life. (vii) 

The book is obviously intended as a text. Its style is simple and straight- 
forward, its presentation of subject matter elementary and methodical. 
Cognizance is taken of much of contemporary literature in the field of 
aesthetics, and special attention is given to psychoanalytical theories. The 
author's own point of view, “critical relativism,” clearly emerges. Ultimately, 
Mr. Jarrett, together with Berenson, sees in art “the great force for ‘life 
enhancement’ ’’—“a plunge into life”; and it is in this “plunge” that “man’s 
quest for beauty is fulfilled.” (287) W. H. W. 


’ , 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF Our IDEAS OF THE SUBLIME 
AND BEAUTIFUL. By Edmund Burke. Edited by J. T. Boulton. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. cxxx-197, $5.00. 

This is a highly competent edition of a work which has been widely read 

and little studied. The text is that of the second (1759) edition, to which 

collations with the earlier (1757) edition are added in textual notes. Edi- 
torial notes are sparse, confined in the main to an identification of quota- 
tions. In the introduction Professor Boulton presents in some detail the 
history of the Enquiry and moves on to an analysis of the work. The analysis 
involves a careful examination of Burke’s sources and an equally careful 
examination of Burke’s influence on philosophy and the arts. Most impor- 
tant, it involves Professor Boulton’s own evaluation, which is at once appre- 
ciative and cautious. Burke could not have found a better editor. 

LucyLe WERKMEISTER 


SANTAYANA’S AESTHETICS: A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. By Irving Singer. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. pp. ix-235. $4.75. 


“Epistemological distinctions, such as Santayana’s,” concludes Mr. Singer, 
“force experience into an artificial, unrewarding mold.” His book is, there- 
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fore, more of a refutation of Santayana than an introduction. He first objects 
that “immediate experience” in the sense of uninterpreted datum is mean- 
ingless, since experience is inevitably permeated by interpretation. He sug- 
gests “face value’ as a more satisfactory term in contrast to “mediate” or 
interpreted experience. Few will regard “face value” as an improvement, 
especially since no attempt is made to sharpen its colloquial significance. 
Like most other philosophers, Mr. Singer also rejects Santayana’s concept of 
“essence” as untenable. Pointing out that Santayana never explicitly defined 
beauty, Mr. Singer himself asserts that “apart from the value-judgment that 
occurs in taking something as good or beautiful, there is no quality of value 
or beauty to be found in experience; if anything is found, it is enjoyment, 
pleasure, satisfaction, harmony, or whatever else turns out to be the defining 
characteristic of aesthetic experience.’ And he insists that “every satisfying 
experience may be called aesthetic.” The term “satisfying’’ occurs repeatedly 
in his argument, and he refuses to set limits upon it, or to indicate any 
hierarchy of value in the various possible satisfactions. He specifically denies 
Santayana’s doctrine that aesthetic experience is always the contemplation 
of sensory experience. “Any satisfying effect can be aesthetic,” he repeats. But 
if any satisfying effect can be aesthetic, and all satisfactions are valuable, it 
would seem that the philosopher has abandoned one of his primary responsi- 
bilities: just distinction. As the aesthetic experience is a matter of discovery, 
so, according to Mr. Singer, the creative process is one of experiment. When 
the, artist completes a work, “far from intuiting an essence, the artist will 
make a judgment and feel a relevant satisfaction.” This is an important part 
of the truth, but not quite the whole truth. In part he will have anticipated 
the result, and in part his judgment will be based on criteria more or less 
accepted in his society. Going on to consider the aesthetic elements in a work 
of art, Mr. Singer rejects Santayana’s “materials, form, and expression” in 
favor of “emotional, sensible, and cognitive effects.” Especially he rejects 
Santayana’s “unwholesome distinction between pure and impure expres- 
sion”; that is, the belief that a work of art can be aesthetic only in spite of 
its representation of evil, and never because of it. The “representation of 
evil is often aesthetic,” says Mr. Singer, “not because all observers are sadists, 
but because many of them like to learn about life on a normal level and 
because the representation seems authentic.”” For “authentic’’ we may read 
“true” and thus find some support for Santayana’s principle. 

In his last two chapters, Mr. Singer is unable to define a standard of 
artistic excellence or to shed much light on the nature of criticism. The 
inadequacy of “satisfying” as a critical term glares out in the statement: 
“The greatest work of art is the most satisfying.” There is some point to his 
insistence that the arts “teach us to perceive,” but since he has contended 
that anything may be art, we may as well say that “life teaches us to perceive,” 
which may be true, but is not very helpful. By the use of the word “beauti- 
ful,” says Mr. Singer, “we imply that an ideal critic would enjoy the object.” 
Using the terms of his analysis, he then goes on to explain what might be 
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meant by saying that the paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel are 

very great works of art: 
If a person were highly perceptive of paintings, sufficiently sensitive 
and discriminating to appreciate their philosophic scope, emotional 
impact, and sensuous attraction, and in general, their values with 
respect to expression, form, and materials, but also judicious 
enough not to be misled by overly precise technical considerations, 
and if this person were not temperamentally or otherwise averse 
to religious paintings, or the anthropomorphic representation of 
divinity, or the renaissance creed of Christianity, etc., then this 
person would tend to undergo an extremely satisfying experience 
that could be characterized as the harmonious integration of volu- 
minous enjoyment with respect to emotional, sensible, and cogni- 
tive aesthetic effects, when he observed the paintings on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. (216) 


Despite this self-inflicted reductio ad absurdum, Mr. Singer’s analysis is 
often penetrating, and his book is well worth reading. As the quotations 
above indicate, his language often lacks precision, and his argument would 
often profit from the kind of easy analogy so frequently found in Santayana. 

B. R. McELperry, JR. 


AESTHETICS. By Edward Bullough. Edited by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Stan- 

ford University Press, Stanford. pp. xliii-158. $4.50. 
All persons interested in aesthetics are indebted to Stanford University 
Press for making these important essays available in book form. The first 
essay, in particular, entitled “The Modern Conception of Aesthetics,” 
privately printed in 1907, has long been inaccessible to all but a few 
scholars; and the third essay, ““Mind and Medium in Art,” has been hidden 
away since 1920 in The British Journal of Psychology. The second essay, 
“Psychical Distance,” has been more readily available but now appears in 
a new perspective. 

The editor, a Reader in German in the University of London, has written 

a valuable introduction, placing Bullough’s work into proper historical con- 
text, pointing up some of his arguments, and relating important points to 
earlier writers or comparing his position with that of more recent aestheti- 
cians (such as Susanne Langer) . 

For all persons interested in aesthetics this book is a “must.” W.H. W. 


ART AND THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE. By /Jredell Jenkins. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. pp. ix-318. $5.50. 

Professor Jenkins, of the University of Alabama, presents in this work a 

general theory of art based on the principles of philosophical naturalism. 

He makes his fundamental view of man clear at the beginning by saying that 

psychic activity, like all other human activity, is an instrument of adaptation. 
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Consequently, art is like all other human products in being an instrument 
of life. More specifically, art helps life by drawing our attention to the actual 
character of things in their particularity. Ordinarily we are too concerned 
with subjective purposes and feelings to attend to the particular as such. The 
function of art is to retard experience, to force us to stop and notice the 
individual character of the things which appear in our experience. It follows 
that the affective quality of art is altogether secondary and is overshadowed 
by this cognitive quality. Aristotle defined the function of art in terms of 
ordering and releasing the emotions, but Professor Jenkins finds this “illicit” 
(220) , since it is the purpose of the work of art to embody particularity and 
present it so that it can be known. 

As in any philosophical naturalism, mind in general and art in particular 
are regarded as agents of life rather than as autonomous ends in themselves. 
The extent to which one would accept this instrumentalist interpretation of 
art offered by Professor Jenkins depends on one’s general faith in naturalism 
as an adequate explanation of human experience. His work contains many 
acute observations of particular phenomena among the arts, such as the 
present unhappy hiatus between mass entertainment, on the one hand, and 
the esoteric artiness of modern poetry, painting, and music. But if one seeks 
in art the creation of a spiritual value rather than an instrument for the 
accomplishment of biological purposes, any naturalist aesthetic such as this 
one will have omitted everything which is deepest and most important in 
the fine arts. P. M. 


CHRISTIAN AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY OF ART. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Dover Publications, N.Y. pp. 146. $1.25. 

This little book is a paperback reprint of a work first published in 1956 

under the title Why Exhibit Works of Art? It contains nine essays by the 

former curator of Indian art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the late 

Coomaraswamy—art historian, philosopher, and orientalist. It may be of 

interest to the general reader. W. H. W. 


RELIGION—EAST AND WEST 


Tue DoctrinE OF THE BuppHa. By George Grimm. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. xxiv-536. $9.50. 

In presenting Buddhism to his readers, the author concentrates upon the 
“instructive discourses” and the “regulations concerning monkish discipline,” 
as found in the Pali Canon. He believes that these portions of the Canon 
contain “the original, genuine teaching of the Buddha”; his criterion for 
such a claim being “furnished by the Buddha himself”: “the true teaching 
is that which carries its confirmation within itself,” standing “in no need of 
external authorization.” (xxii) Of course, this is a bold claim—as our author 
candidly admits. 
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As we might expect, the presentation of the teaching is formulated 
around the concept of “‘suffering.’’ Hence, Part I: The Most Excellent Truth 
of Suffering; Part Il: The Most Excellent Truth of the Arising of Suffering; 
Part II]: The Most Excellent Truth of the Annihilation of Suffering; Part 
IV: The Most Excellent Truth of the Path Leading to the Annihilation of 
Suffering. An appendix contains (a) Buddhistic thought as the “flower of 
Indian Thought”; (b) the metaphysics of the Buddha as contrasted with 
that of Western Philosophers; (c) a recapitulation of the significance of 
“right cognition” within the Eightfold Path. 

In the teaching of the Buddha we can distinguish three distinct features. 
The first is that to which the teaching leads, namely, the holiness of kindness, 
compassion, sympathetic gladness, even-mindedness. (468f.) Most men 
would agree that these are the qualities of soul that we ought to engender. 
The other two features are perhaps more readily affirmed by the contempla- 
tive mind. They are, respectively, the value-judgment that the world of 
space-time, in its essence and totality, is nothing more than an aggregate of 
suffering, and the metaphysical notion that the true self, the “I,” is in no 
way connected or touched by the space-time world. These latter features may 
be compatible with the contemplative mind but they are not so easily 
afhrmed by other temperaments. 

The world houses men other than contemplatives: men of action and 
men of empathy. Such men will regard the notion that the temporal world 
is nothing but suffering, with no true ego-involvement, as either meaningless 
or false, or both. Of course our author’s comment on this statement would 
be that such a point of view can only be held by lost souls. But again we 
cannot agree. We cannot believe that the personal God in whom these 
millions may believe is an illusion, nor that the fact of suffering can be 
blown up to represent the whole truth of experience. 

The author is quite right in eulogizing the efficacy of the Buddhistic path 
for the contemplative. It does lead to freedom. He is not right in leaving the 
reader with the distinct feeling that contemplation is the only path which 
leads to freedom. To appreciate the rightness of paths suited to tempera- 
ments different from our own has been the attitude espoused by many reli- 
gious geniuses—from Jesus of Nazareth to Ramakrishna of India. Religious 
tolerance and religious unity will never be achieved so long as men of differ- 
ent temperaments deride paths other than their own. All men desire 
freedom. Each, according to his temperament, adopts a way of life and a 
metaphysics in which this goal can be envisaged. Each man believes he has 
the one true path and the one true metaphysics. Meanwhile, God smiles. 
Claremont Men’s College WiiLuiAM H. ALAMSHAH 


Tue Way oF Zen. By Alan W. Watts. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xvii-236. 
$4.75. 


It is perhaps appropriate that Professor D. T. Suzuki, heretofore enjoying a 
monopoly in the field of Zen exposition among English readers, should move 
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over to make room for an American who, although not a devotee, has been 
a student of Zen since boyhood. A sympathetic outsider can see sometimes 
what the insider cannot, and, if he is clever enough as well as expertly quali- 
fied, he can serve to make an enigmatic point of view understandable to 
other western outsiders. Mr. Watts has these qualifications, and he has writ- 
ten a good book; he is a student who can see his subject sympathetically 
enough to realize that those who represent mere objectivity “invariably miss 
the point and eat the menu instead of the dinner.” (xiii) Mere academic 
accounts of Zen, as he aptly remarks, are trying to study “bird-song in a 
collection of stuffed nightingales.” (xiv) Appropriately he begins his 
account of Zen by showing its affiliations with Taoism; and here, in dealing 
with the relation of western language symbolism to an inevitable abstrac- 
tionism which it evokes, he puts his finger on one of the serious problems of 
western culture. Linear, punctiform communication, particularly in written 
words, he notes, is in kind like that of reconstructing a scene “in terms of 
dots.” What we then get is “an abstract, one-at-a-time translation of a 
universe in which things are happening altogether-at-once—a universe whose 
concrete reality always escapes perfect description in these abstract terms.” 
(7£.) Here Chinese script has an advantage: “its written signs are a little 
closer to life than spelled words because they are essentially pictures, and, as 
a Chinese proverb puts it, ‘One showing is worth a hundred sayings.’ ” (9) 
In subsequent chapters the author provides a considerable review of the 
origins of Buddhism and the development of Zen as a movement within 
Mahayana Buddhism. In the second part of the volume we are offered an 
account of Zen theory and practice, the whole of which culminates, within 
the practitioner, in “a liberation from time” and an “awareness of the 
‘eternal now.’ ” (199f.) This study is for popular as well as professional 
reading, written by an author who possesses a pungent style and exhibits 
sound scholarship. WILsur Lonc 


Tue Living Tatmup. Selected and translated by Judah Goldin. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. 244. $4.00. 
When, in the fifth century s.c., the Torah became recognized as the Law, 
the Jewish sages devoted themselves almost immediately to an oral interpre- 
tation, elaboration, and modification of its precepts to fit changing social 
conditions. First referred to as “Men of the Great Synagogue,” then, later, 
as the “Fathers,” the sages were addressed as rabbi (my master) by the first 
century A.p. Their first body of Oral Law was the Mishna (Repetition) , 
which, in subsequent centuries, expanded into the Gemara (Learning) . By 
A.D. 500 the two formed the Talmud and comprised an encyclopedia of 
Jewish theology, history, ritual, law, agriculture, and commerce. But the 
Talmud was, and has remained, essentially an all-inclusive ethical code. And 
one of its earliest and most important writings has been the Pirke Abot, The 
Wisdom of the Fathers, a compilation of maxims and sayings tracing from 
the fifth century B.c. to the third century a.p. the Synagogue Fathers’ reflec- 
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tions on “what constitutes God-fearing, civilized conduct and thought.” 
(10) From these vast archives of studies and debates held in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian academies, the Jewish Theological Seminary’s Dean Goldin 
has made a judicious selection and translation, prefaced by an explanatory 
essay. The result is a brief but carefully edited introduction to the Talmud 
that manages to convey the essence of the rabbinic wisdom tradition. 

The Synagogue Fathers emphasized three basic rules: “Be deliberate in 
judgment, raise many disciples, and make a hedge about the Torah”; they 
were convinced that God's world was based on Law, Worship, and Gener- 
osity. The Rabbi Hillel could state, “If I am not for myself, who will be? 
But if I am only for myself, what am I? And if [the time for action is] not 
now, when [is it]?”” Furthermore, “do not judge thy comrade until thou hast 
stood in his place.” Whereas Rabbi Shammai was careful to point out that 
all men have two ears but one tongue, signifying that God wished the right- 
eous to “say little and do much.” And Rabbi Eliezer Ha-Kappar admonished 
the God-fearing that “envy, lust, and hankering for glory put a man out of 
the world.” 

Professor Goldin has enhanced this book’s value by following each Tal- 
mudic statement with selections from the classical commentaries (Rishonim) 
—many translated into English for the first time—which both illuminate 
and enliven the Pirke Abot text. But his principal achievement is the 
fresh and, at times, racy idiom into which he has translated the Talmudic 
wisdom without loss of linguistic flavor or connotative richness—certainly 
no mean accomplishment. Here, then, is a lively and enlightening introduc- 
tion to the Talmud for the interested newcomer. B. S. 


Curist AND BAHA’U'LLAH. By George Townshend. George Ronald, London. 
é S 


In the mid-nineteenth century a Persian named Mirza Ali Mahomet charged 
that the Muslim religion needed reformation and that the Koran was not the 
final revelation. An imminent new prophet, he claimed, would appear, 
preaching universal unity, equality, and fraternity for the downtrodden 
masses of Asia. His doctrine spread quickly, and he himself became known as 
Bab-ud-Din (“Gate of the Faith’) or the “Bab.” Upon his early martyrdom 
a fellow Persian, Baha'u'llah, announced himself the prophet described by 
the “Bab” and proclaimed that only through him would God henceforth 
manifest Himself. Provided with a living prophet and a dynamic renuncia- 
tion of social inequality, jealousy, and fear, Bahaism spread rapidly over 
Persia, India, Turkey, and Southern Russia. In this century it has attracted 
followers among the English-speaking nations as well. One of them, George 
Townshend, an Oxford graduate and former dignitary of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland, Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, and Assistant 
Professor of English at Tennessee’s University of the South, resigned from 
the church after forty years’ service to proclaim “the message of Baha'u'llah 
that Christ has come again and God is in our midst.’’ Townshend's conten- 
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tion that the Christian world failed to recognize Christ incarnate in the 
person of the Bahai prophet is the theme of this slender volume. 

It would be pleasant to report that the author's religious sincerity and 
zeal had enabled him to write an interesting and compelling argument in 
behalf of his belief that Baha'u'llah was the Bible’s “World Redeemer,” 
“Lord of Hosts,” and “Spirit of Truth.” It would be pleasant, but untrue. 
The first sixty-three pages deal not with Bahaism but with what the author 
feels to be scriptural misinterpretations by Christians and Muslims and their 
failure to recognize the Bahai prophet’s transcendent glory. His argument 
consists of a thumbnail history of Bahaism, descriptions of Baha’u'llah’s 
impressive physical appearance, Biblical passages, quotes from earlier Bahai 
works, and a final plea to Christians to embrace the Bahai faith. Yet so 
lacking in force, originality, and clarity is his writing that even the sym- 
pathetic reader or serious student of religions must find this mechanically 
constructed and vaguely expressed essay both unconvincing and inadequate. 

B. S. 


THE ORri1GINs OF CurisTIANITY. By Frederick C. Conybeare. University Books, 
Evanston & N.Y. pp. xxx-382. $6.00. 

This book first appeared in 1909, with a revised second edition in 1910, 

under the title Magic, Myth and Morals, A Study of Christian Origins. The 

title has been changed for this first American edition, and a new introduc- 

tion has been added. The text is a reprint, apparently by some photographic 

process, of the original English edition. 

It is dificult to understand why the publishers should have reprinted this 
work. It is doubtful whether it had any scholarly value when it first appeared, 
and it certainly has none whatever today. The author is totally innocent of 
any objective historical method. He supposes himself to know the innermost 
workings of St. Paul’s mind, and to be able to see through and uncover the 
wily plot by which St. Paul invented Christianity. (5, 15) His interpretation 
of the Gospels rests on arbitrary identifications of “interpolated” passages, 
devoid of the slightest philological responsibility. (76, 202) The notion that 
the Gospels interpolate from the epistles of St. Paul is quite incredible (251) 
and is not supported today by any critical opinion. He sees the ancient and 
modern Christian church as the result of conscious hypocrisy of interested 
parties, and that “want of candour’’ (361) extends itself to the contemporary 
Anglican clergy. The book rings the changes on the tired hypothesis that 
the origins and development of Christianity can be understood in terms of 
discovering and unmasking a deliberate conspiracy to conceal the real truth, 

At the time this work was written, it was common to consider all religious 
phenomena as delusions, explicable in terms of psychopathology or in terms 
of deliberate intent to deceive. Few readers today would be satisfied by this 
facile and simpliste rejection of what is most profound in human experience. 
The present work is an anticlerical polemic of a previous age, equally arbi- 
trary in its method and in its conclusions. P.M. 
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THE EsseNCcE OF CurisTIANiTy. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., N.Y. pp. ix-65. 

This paper reprint of Feuerbach does not come in sight of the essence of 

Christianity as the experience of the presence of God, which it really is. And 

yet there are startingly true insights that are of value in spite of the false 

conclusions the author has drawn. R. T. F. 


THE TRAGIC VISION AND THE CHRISTIAN Faitu. Edited by Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 
Association Press, N.Y. pp. xxii-346. $4.50. 

Professor Scott indicates that the “tragic sense of life” is not something which 
discloses itself in the theater only, but rather, as Max Scheler said, “in life 
and history in general without placing ourselves in any particular esthetic 
circumstances.” Scott rightly shows us that we must recognize three things 
about the tragic vision: (1) that it is an ‘attitude of attentiveness” to events 
and to the dimensions of human experience; (2) that it does not represent 
an absolute or unbroken fixation; (3) that the tragic sense of life is not alien 
or unassimilable to Christian vision. (xii) 

Here twelve distinguished scholars discuss in turn twelve great perspec- 
tives of the tragic vision, each in terms of his individual understanding of 
our common Christian faith. The reader will perceive great beauty and 
inspiration in the expressions of the symposiasts on this high topic. They 
proceed in this order: 

“Biblical Faith and the Idea of Tragedy” by Edmund LaB. Cherbonnier, 
Trinity College. He contrasts the Greek and Hebraic perspectives and states 
the Christian view: “Where the disciple of tragedy, breathing a sigh of 
mingled despair and defiance, utters the cry, ‘Such is Life! What a relief to 
have understood it!,’ the Christian replies, ‘Nay, in all these things we are 
madre than conquerors through him that loved us.’ ”” (54) 

‘Shakespearian Tragedy: A Christian Interpretation” by Roy W. Batten- 
hou&e, Indiana University. The author says that the artist’s task is to implant 
“this irony . .. by shaping an Othello who unwittingly parodies Job and 
resembles Judas, a Lear who unwittingly enacts the role of the prodigal 
son.”” (94) 

“Miltonic Tragedy and Christian Vision” by T. S. K. Scott-Craig, Dart- 
mouth College. Scott-Craig calls Milton’s Samson Agonistes a Catholic 
Tragedy, the Paradise Lost a Protestant Epic, and the Paradise Regained a 
Puritan Allegory. “In the first two-thirds of Samson Agonistes, the Ninth 
Book of Paradise Lost, and the Fourth Book of Paradise Regained, we can 
experience all that is best in the tragic vision of the Greeks, and hear all that 
is holiest in the voice of Biblical faith.’ (121) 

“The Anguish of Pascal” by Emile Calliet, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. “Never was a Roman Catholic nearer evangelical Protestantism, nor 
farther away. In this supreme antinomy is summed up for us the secret of 
Pascal, and of his anguish.” (150) 

“Goethe's Faust: The Tragedy of Titanism” by Richard Kroner, Union 
Theological Seminary. The author reveals the Titanism in Faust, with 
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unmistakably Christian motifs in the culmination of the drama. Kroner 
misses the evidence of any genuine contrition in Faust, however—a matter 
probably to be accounted for on the basis of artistic technique. 

The next four contributions were selected by the editor because they 
represent the nineteenth century, and in them, he says, “ ‘the tragic vision’ 
has its most poignant and memorable life.” (xvi) They are: “Séren Kierke- 
gaard: Faith in a Tragic World,” by Paul L. Holmer, University of Minne- 
sota; ‘““‘Dostoyevski—Tragedian of the Modern Excursion into Unbelief” by 
Nathan A. Scott, Jr., University of Chicago; “Nietzsche: The Conquest of 
the Tragic Through Art” by John E. Smith, Yale University; “The Vision 
of Evil in Hawthorne and Melville’ by Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


” 


Finally, the editor chose three essays on twentieth-century figures whom, 
he states, “we could not possibly ignore.” They are the following: “Freud 
and the Domestication of Tragedy” by Albert C. Outler, Southern Methodist 
University; “Franz Kafka and the Metaphysics of Alienation” by J. Hillis 
Miller, Jr., Johns Hopkins University; “William Faulkner's Passion Week of 
the Heart” by Hyatt H. Waggoner, Brown University. 

No attempt has been made by the editor to supply a system of analysis 
that can be applied to the “extreme situation” in our lives today. He says 
that it is for us to enter into “dialogue” with some of the pioneers in the 
realms of thought and feeling who have shaped the tradition that is today 
“our bright inheritance and our perplexing burden.” ALLEN J. WORKMAN 


THEOLOGY AND MOpERN LITERATURE. By Amos N. Wilder. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. pp. x-145. $3.00. 
This volume, containing the Noble Lectures for 1956, is a significant contri- 


bution to contemporary theological discussion of modern literature. Profes- 
sor Wilder has already written many valuable articles and volumes on the 
issues here treated, and these lectures offer the results of much thoughtful 


and careful study. 

His thesis is simple. Briefly stated, Wilder contends that theology may 
profit greatly from the insights which are to be discovered in modern litera- 
ture. While he is properly opposed to such use of literature as treats selected 
passages out of context, he does see much in modern literature which is 
revelatory of the meaning of life. He would suggest a dialogue between 
theologians and men of letters, a dialogue of value to both. 

This volume is sensitively written, and Wilder exhibits full appreciation 
for the autonomy of the literary artists. Much of what Wilder writes is 
obviously conditioned by the theology of Paul Tillich. Consequently, there 
is a real concern for the problems of the communication of the Christian 
message to man’s contemporary situation. However, this reviewer is uncon- 
vinced that Wilder has sufficiently—and this also applies to Tillich—disen- 
tangled the functions of those who witness to a message from the functions 
of those who witness to a situation. It may be that “‘secular’’ writers speak 
more relevantly concerning our situation. This does not necessarily imply 
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that they speak more authentically concerning the Christian message. Per- 
haps Wilder's lack of clarity at this point makes his volume both more sug- 
gestive and more troublesome. Joun E. BurKHART 


NURSLINGS OF IMMORTALITY. By Raynor C. Johnson. Harper & Bros., N.Y. pp. 
279. $5.00. 

The age-old question, “If a man die, shall he live again?,” is one that con- 
tinues to challenge the minds of many of our ablest thinkers. In spite of the 
insistence on the part of positivists and other contemporary philosophers 
that it is a meaningless question, intelligent people still reflect on it, and 
they will continue to do so, so long as men wonder about the meaning and 
significance of human life. This book is an attempt to provide an answer 
to the question that has puzzled the hearts and minds of men through the 
ages. The author is a competent thinker whose training has been primarily 
in the field of the sciences. His interests, however, carry him beyond the fields 
of the descriptive sciences and into the areas of philosophy and religion. 

What happens to the souls of men after the experience we call death 
seems to him inseparable from the question of the meaningfulness of human 
existence as it is experienced in this life. He knows that the sciences can tell 
us nothing about the values of life. Neither can philosophy furnish us with 
any final or absolute knowledge concerning those problems with which we 
are most deeply concerned. Why do we continue to speculate about them? 
It is because we cannot do otherwise. We cannot avoid living for something 
and, as intelligent beings, we need to be critical about the ends or goals for 
which we live. Are the values which we acquire here and now related to some 
larger purpose which transcends the boundaries of mortal existence? 

In trying to find an answer to this question, Dr. Johnson believes we 
should be guided by all the facts brought to light through any area of experi- 
ence that we know anything about. Although our answer can at best be 
nothing more than a hypothesis, we can at least try to formulate a reasonable 
one. A reasonable hypothesis will not be contradicted by any known facts, 
and it will provide the most meaningful explanation we can find for the 
facts of experience, including especially our feelings of value and moral 
obligation. It is in this connection that the author has made a careful study 
of the more important metaphysical systems set forth in the history of 
philosophy. The one which appeals to him most of all is Douglas Fawcett’s 
Divine Imagining. This is an idealistic interpretation of the universe in 
which all reality is conceived as the expression of a Divine Mind. This 
sounds like Hegelian Metaphysics, but there is an important difference. For 
Hegel, reason was the key to an understanding of the cosmos. In contrast 
with this view, imaginism selects a more inclusive concept which is capable 
of representing a greater variety in dealing with the various stages and types 
of reality. In Mr. Fawcett’s own words, “Imaginism contends that ultimate 
reality, the Fons et Origio of Being, God as World-Ground or World-Prin- 
ciple, that completely concrete and flexible activity from which all phe- 
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nomena proceed, resembles, not the abstraction—reason—but the private 
imagining or fancy so richly exemplified in ourselves.’” He tells us further 
that “‘all existing things are in a sense imaginary.” “Divine intuitive imagin- 
ing is that radiance beyond reason which, present to itself, has no need of 
abstract thought.” 

In contrast to materialistic systems of thought, Mr. Johnson finds in 
imaginism a conception of reality which is adequate to account for the 
evolution of the physical universe and which provides at the same time a 
moral and spiritual meaning for the life of the human soul. He discusses at 
some length such topics as the nature of deity, the creation of the world, the 
freedom that is given to man, the problem of evil, and the life that continues 
after the death of the physical body. In connection with the last of these 
topics, he draws heavily on the studies that have been made in the field of 
paranormal psychology. This material is then supplemented by a number 
of testimonies from people who believe they have had communications with 
the souls of departed acquaintances. 

What shall we say concerning the validity of Dr. Johnson's hypothesis 
concerning the “next life’? Certainly he has given us no positive proof, nor 
does he claim to have done so. He only asks that his readers give it careful 
consideration. Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, who writes a foreword for the book, 
tells us that he is deeply impressed by it. He says “the book deserves close 
study rather than casual reading.” To this he adds, “In my opinion it helps 
us move on toward truth.” This is enough to commend the book to any 
reader interested in this subject. CHARLES H. PATTERSON 
University of Nebraska 


SocioLoGy OF RELIGION. By Joachim Wach. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. xii-418. $1.95. 


An informative, well-documented, and thought-provoking analysis, the cover 


proclaims this to be “‘a complete survey of man’s religious life from the point 
of view of an eminent sociologist.” It is with the dual nature of the relation- 


ship between religion and society that Wach is primarily concerned, 7.e., 
how religion affects human society and how, in turn, that society affects 
religion. “Personal experience has aided the author in realizing the vital 
importance and significance of religion as an integrating factor in human 
society and in understanding its function in the contemporary crisis of 
civilization in East and West.”” (v) 

The book is divided into two unequal parts. Part I, the shorter, presents 
the author's “Methodological Prolegomena,” while Part II proceeds with the 
analysis proper. Chapter VIII, “Types of Religious Authority” (331-74), is 
of exceptional interest and value. Wach’s highly concentrated presentation 
is explained by the fact that this work was intended to serve him as a basis 
for class lectures on the sociology of religion. At times, however, the book 
borders on excruciating overorganization which does some violence to its 
readability. V. H.R. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. By Burnham P. Beckwith. Philosoph- 
ical Library, N.Y. pp. 127. $2.00. 

This book is an introduction to logical positivism and is an attempt to 

state the modern positivist’s answers to questions which religion and philos- 

ophy raise in terms that any intelligent layman can understand. 

The author discusses the traditional problems of religion, philosophy, 
and science. After the positivist’s attack, religion and philosophy are no 
longer recognizable because, by definition, he excludes the major problems 
of these disciplines by placing them within the category of meaningless state- 
ments. For example, the author states, “if the word god could be meaning- 
fully defined, meaningful statements about god would be verifiable, and, 
if true, would belong to science. If such statements are unverifiable, they 
are senseless because they cannot be tested by sense observations.” (44-45) 
Likewise, the major areas of traditional philosophic concern become non- 
cognitive judgments about the unverifiable, because the metaphysical and 
teleological problems fall outside the range of scientific observation. 

The author points out, with at least implicit hope, that the increase of 
expenditure for scientific research will usher in a new day for man. For 
example, he indicates that in 1900 there were five to ten times as many 
clergymen as scientists in this country and predicts that by the year 2000 
there will be five to ten times as many scientists as clergymen. He concludes, 
“This should greatly increase scientific thinking about problems of personal 
and social conduct.” (236) 

The book deals with general problems and tends to oversimplify these 
questions by neatly excluding them by definition and including only that 
which purports to be scientifically verifiable. If science is our saviour, then 
it would appear that we should be making real progress toward peace and 
goodwill among men, but the obverse conditions seem to prevail. The book 
is written in a straightforward manner and in simple style and is a good 
introduction to the faith of the positivist, which at times appears as naive as 
the religious and philosophical faith against which it speaks. 

J. WesLey Ross 


Justice OF THE UNiverse. By George A. Wilkens. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. pp. 317. $3.00. 
The mechanistic theories of the late nineteenth-century determinists are 
here slightly recast into a “philosophy” labeled “Justice of the Universe.” 
The author, referring to himself as the “philosopher,” engages a youthful 
disciple in a series of Socratic colloquies, arguing that the individual is the 
sum fotal of his heredity and environment and that free will is mere illusion. 
As God and the universe are one, he insists, to describe anything as either 
“good” or “evil’’ is to perpetuate the fundamental error of the major 
religions that God can be guilty of imperfection or injustice. In other words, 
if the ratio of happiness to unhappiness were not the same for every organ- 
ism, Wilkens reasons, ours would not be a “just universe.’” We must realize 
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that pain and pleasure, sorrow and happiness, sin and virtue, and war and 
peace are so interdependent that one does not exist without the other. No 
one, therefore, can experience happiness without an equal measure of sad- 
ness, for “happiness” is merely the release of tension accompanying despair, 
while pleasure is only the cessation of pain, and virtue and peace actually 
the converse of sin and war. To expect to possess one without the other is 
both to misunderstand and malign the universe (or God) . 

Equally shortsighted, claims Wilkens, is the prevailing belief in free will. 
“We cannot help being what we are” (204), he states, for our organisms are 
governed by innate capabilities, and our desires and actions follow inevita- 
bly. Neither Jesus nor Judas, for example, could have altered his behavior, 
for each “chooses in accordance with what he is.” (259) Hence criminal 
behavior is not only inevitable but valuable for making us more aware of 
security's pleasures. And one should try imagining how “tedious newspapers, 
novels and other literature would be if it were not for gangsters and gun- 
men.” (47) 

The author’s Panglossian views, it must be stated, often border on the 
ludicrous, as when he “justifies” violent death by claiming that pain and 
anguish are replaced in final moments by an ecstatic state which makes all 
suffering worth-while. He even cites a Lincoln description of “carefree 
Slaves” to prove all lives—no matter their lot—equalty happy, and insists 
that cripples, halfcastes, and homosexuals are usually happier than other 
people, because abnormal sufferers “are rewarded abnormally.” (174) His 
“evidence” may range also from Heraclitus, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Tolstoy, 
Twain, and Einstein to minor contemporary novelists, textbooks, and Sun- 
day supplements. Readers curious as to the general direction followed by 
determinism’s advocates may find this restatement of principles of some 
interest. Those more familiar with the topic will find here little that is new, 
challenging, or worthy of sustained reading. B. S. 


Breyonp HuMAN KNowLepbceE. By Rudolf von Urban. Pageant Press, N.Y. 
pp. 254. $5.00. 

This is a most unusual book. The author, who calls it “a biography of my 

mind,” in which his experiences of three quarters of a century are incorpo- 

rated, brings to his readers what he desired: “not a set of fixed answers but 

food for thought.” 

Throughout the book there is emphasis on the higher aspects of reality. 
Even in the technical portions there is a warmth of conversational quality 
unusual in dealing with such subjects. The author’s idea is “merely to give 
a swift panoramic view of knowledge, which may be used as steps leading to 
our orientation towards a better concept of man and his place in our uni- 
verse.” (133) To insure his readers of his personal point of view, the author 
states, after several chapters of apparently materialistic content: “Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all these statements, an attentive reader will very soon recog- 
nize in the following pages that the author is not and never was a materi- 
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alist.” (201) And, in a more forcible statement, he expresses himself thus: 
“In any case, if | am able through my explanations of my thoughts and 
experiences to convert a single reader from atheism to belief in an Almighty 
Creator whose creations have purpose, I shall not have expressed them in 
vain.” (203) 

The author who has had unusual success in his medical profession and 
enriched his experiences with extensive scientific knowledge, has not only 
kept his religious fervor but realized more profound reasons for that belief. 
A review is not adequate to express appreciation for such a formidable work 
as this: one might wish to thank the author in person for his generosity in 
revealing to the world the remarkable thoughts and experiences of his life. 

MARIAN GOODLANDER 


AMERICA AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 
pp. 205. $3.50. 

This little volume by one of the most eminent living French philosophers 
continues a tradition of French commentary on the American character 
which began with de Tocqueville and was continued by Chateaubriand. 
Maritain’s work is altogether worthy of its distinguished predecessors. The 
author has been living in the United States for many years and has taught 
at numerous American universities. This book grew out of a seminar held in 
1956 at the University of Chicago. 

Maritain distinguishes between the spirit of the American people, for 
which he has the most profound admiration, and the “superimposed struc- 
ture or ritual of civilization” (22), which embodies the defects and perver- 
sions to be found in all modern industrial countries. But the author’s 
optimism about America is rooted in the contradiction which he discovers 
between these two principles, and in the fact that the spirit of the people is 
gradually overcoming the worst aspects of the outward structure of American 
culture. Unlike many finger-wagging, head-shaking critics who visit these 
shores, Maritain sees into the American character sufficiently to separate it 
from the transitory and accidental defects of the outward social and eco- 
nomic structure. He finds in the spirit of America a kindness, a tolerance, 
respect for the freedom and dignity of the human person, and certain 
fundamental Christian premises of thinking and conduct which are often 
lacking in contemporary Europe. He considers the American political 
system superior to that of any present European country, though it has many 
defects in its manner of operation. 

One wonders, however, if Maritain’s flattering opinion of America is not 
determined to some extent by the conditions under which he saw the coun- 
try. When he arrived, he was already one of the most celebrated living phi- 
losophers and was treated accordingly. He is, thus, not very much aware of 
the complete lack of any educated middle class, such as is found in France, or 
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of the deplorable state of American education outside a few great univer- 
sities. But this is a minor matter in a most discerning work on the American 
mind, written by a philosopher who knows and admires this country where 
he has chosen to spend the latter part of his life. y. me 


SOUTHERN RACE Procress. By Thomas J. Woofter. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. pp. xii-180. $3.50. 

Of enlightened and definitely constructive writers about racial relations in 
the South, Dr. Woofter is one of the foremost. While a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, he enrolled in a course then being introduced on con- 
temporary economic and ethnic conditions in the region. It changed his 
unseeing acceptance of the status quo for a sense of the need for improve- 
ment. The next year, induced by a forward-looking president, he accepted a 
Phelps-Stokes fellowship for the study of race and its problems. Since then 
he has devoted nearly half a century to service on commissions—interracial, 
state, and national—for reducing antagonisms and bettering the lot of the 
Negro. 

In this book he makes brief comment on the social and economic order of 
the South between 1865 and the eighteen nineties. But he scrutinizes at far 
greater length the order that has obtained in his own lifetime and the modi- 
fications that have been made in it. 

In his childhood, Southern Negroes began two movements which have 
continued since—one to the cities, the other to the North. These movements 
gradually changed racial philosophies and prospects. They were accom- 
panied by other trends of much consequence. For example, control of the 
white attitude passed from moderate aristocrats to classes more prone to be 
prejudiced and too often downright brutal. For the Negro, naturally, 
domestic service ceased to be the most desirable occupation; it became the 
least desirable. 

Though throughout his mature life Dr. Woofter has wrought for solu- 
tions to the complex and shifting problems of two peoples inhabiting the 
same area, he has denied himself the luxury of being unrealistic. Well-inten- 
tioned mixed commissions, he has learned, make no headway through discus- 
sion of abstract rights. When they get down to cases and talk specific griev- 
ances over with frankness he has seen them ameliorate what they cannot 
wholly rectify. Despite many setbacks caused by a tertium quid and despite 
the late recriminations the country over, he remains optimistic. Negro 
progress and the progress of the South are “inextricably intertwined,” and 
“the area of co-operation is already wide.” Wide it will continue to be, even 
amid serious disturbance. It indeed will expand, though not overnight. 
Outside criticism can be useful through shaming make-believe and prodding 
complacency. On the other hand, “the average American needs to be less 
concerned with whether this or that action conforms to Supreme Court 
rulings and more concerned with whether it squares with the principles of 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe.”” (ix) 
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Always careful not to stir rancor, Dr. Woofter is particularly so in the 
relatively few pages in which he glances at the plight of the Negro in other 
parts of the country. North of the Potomac and the Ohio, west of the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, there is thinly disguised segregation, 
there is incitement to arouse the Negro into voting not as an American but 
as a Negro, there is through the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People some contriving of situations which make more difficult 
the co-operation of the best elements in the South. Regarding the existence 
of such forces Governor LeRoy Collins in his article of May 27 in Look is 
less chary than Dr. Woofter in utterance. But both men exhibit a temper- 
ance and a grasp on essentials which should lead North and South alike to 
ponder well whatever they say about racial problems. GARLAND GREEVER 


THe Lamont Case; History OF A CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION. Edited by 

Philip Wittenberg. Horizon Press, N.Y. pp. xxxi-331. $5.00. 

On September 22, 1953, Corliss Lamont was served with a subpoena to 
appear before a subcommittee of the United States Senate, later known as 
the McCarthy Committee. Dr. Lamont was at that time a professor of philos- 
ophy at Columbia University. He had taught at Cornell and Harvard but 
had also been (1943-1946) chairman of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship and had written extensively on Russia. The book contains 
transcripts of his testimony, copies of all documents pertinent to Lamont’s 
appearance before the McCarthy Committee, and extensive and illuminating 
comments by the editor who, throughout the Lamont case, was Lamont’s 
lawyer. 

As a historical document of the whole sickening “McCarthy period,” this 
book is of the greatest significance. Every person interested in the preserva- 
tion of our basic freedoms should read it, for it pinpoints the danger to a 
free society when civil liberties are abrogated. However, the final disposal of 
the Lamont case by the United States Court of Appeals, Second Circuit— 
even though it does not clear up all problems—restores one’s faith in the 
basic principle that, whatever else it may be, a democracy is, first of all, 
government under law and the recognition of certain inalienable rights of 
all citizens; that a Bill of Rights cannot be set aside by Congressional fiat. 

W. H. W. 
AMERICAN PANORAMA. Edited by Eric Larrabee. New York University Press, 

N.Y. pp. xxiv-436. $4.95. 

Carnegie Corporation has distributed through parts of the British Common- 
wealth 200 sets of 350 books in the hope of increasing understanding of 
“present-day American civilization and its origins.” The books have not been 
selected as comprising our best but as representing us as truly and adequately 
as possible. To this end many of them are concerned with popular and indus- 
trial rather than literary or fine arts, and usually a single work by an author 
—and that not necessarily his masterpiece—has been chosen. 

Accompanying each set, but also intended for independent reading here 
and abroad, is the volume under review. In it one or another of fifteen 
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experts provides an introduction to each of the 350 books. The introduction, 
almost always confined to a single page, may discuss the author, his subject 
matter, or something that reading him suggests. It places the book, to at 
least some extent, in perspective. The introductions have the fault that, 
though usually giving the dates for an author, they omit the date of the 
work. Otherwise they should, if all were mastered, supplement the World 
Almanac in qualifying candidates for a television quiz, supplying answers 
on such topics as transportation, politics, assembly-line production, baseball, 
slums, medicine, migrations, frontier life, folklore, comic strips, chewing 
gum, haircuts, and indeed virtually anything in “the entire range of Ameri- 
can thought and behavior.” To be sure, the candidate may feel over- 
whelmed by multiplicity and complexity. But the newspaper or a trip across 
the country may give him that feeling. The introduction should awaken in 
him shrewder insight than he had before into “present-day American civili- 
zation.” That he may refer quickly to variegated items he is provided with 
an alphabetical index of authors and titles and an analytical index of 
subjects. G. G. 


Let Freepom Rinc! A BiocGRapHy oF Moses Brown. By Robert Morton 
Hazelton. New Voices Publishing Co., N.Y. pp. xx-262. $3.95. 

Moses Brown was born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1738 and died there 
in 1836, active almost until the day of his death. Few men have lived through 
greater changes, and few have accomplished so much with so little offense. 
From an uncle he and his three brothers inherited money which eventually 
enabled them to establish the Providence National Bank, and to support the 
development of Rhode Island College, later named Brown University in 
their honor. In 1774 Moses Brown became a Quaker, and almost immediately 
freed his slaves, an action by no means common among Quakers at that time. 
As a Quaker, Brown had little direct part in the American Revolution, but 
he was influential in getting Rhode Island to accept the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In 1789 he purchased a carding machine and persuaded an English 
engineer, Samuel Slater, to come to America and assist in the developing of 
machinery for the textile industry. In his later years Brown distinguished 
himself for his practical improvements in public sanitation and health, city 
planning, vigorous leadership in the Quaker sect, and the development of 
the Friends’ School, now known as Moses Brown School. The present biog- 
raphy, the first of book length, appears to be based on new materials, but 
there is no precise documentation. The book is sometimes vague in chro- 
nology, and could be better arranged and proportioned. It is a reminder, 
however, that in the study of American culture much interesting and useful 
biographical work remains to be done. B. R. McE. 


UNDERSTANDING Cuina. By Earl Herbert Cressy. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N.Y. 
pp. 278. $5.00. 

The key to “understanding China” is the following statement in the preface 

of the book, “China’s history covers some forty centuries; the Communist 
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regime has now lasted nine years; it is a little early to come to any final con- 
clusions.” In short, the thing to do is to see the sociological present in terms 
of the historical past. To this end, the author, boldly discarding the “mis- 
leading dynastic pattern” of Chinese history, groups the events of China’s 
past around the concept of synthesis. This is especially happy as indicating 
the nature of Confucian culture, which is organic and humanistic. These 
in turn are the points at which Communism will surely fail in its attempts 
to “make over Chinese culture”; Communism is neither organic nor human- 
istic. The four historical syntheses are the Confucian, which defined the 
pattern of society; the Han, which established the Empire; the T’ang, which 
saw the flowering of the culture; and the Sung, when Neo-Confucianism 
flourished. The times are ripe for a fifth, and modern synthesis; will it be 
Communism as the Communists claim? 

On the contrary, the Communists are “destroying Chinese values,” and 
they have “hi-jacked the Revolution [it was never theirs].”” Where the 
humanistic outlook is concerned, they “have denied man’s basic humanity,” 
t.e., in their brain-washing; and if we think of them as peacefully working 
out China’s needs, they are really and simply engaged in seizing power. 
Here, as in many places, Mr. Cressy has some wise words for American 
policy-makers: the Western failure has been to “think in patches,” the 
Korean War, the Malayan War; whereas “Communism is imperialism in a 
new guise”; they are fighting an All-Asia War; even more, they see Asia as 
just one of their “global fronts.” 

What is the hope? No final conclusions, insists the author, but he calls 
his last chapter “People’s Resistance” and analyzes the many resistance 
trends. The last paragraph contains the words, “Formosa, as a symbol of 
freedom in the hearts of millions who have learned to hate the communist 
regime, might be able to do in some crisis what might be just enough to tip 
the scales.” 

The book has a “class-room character’’—it is the working over of a set of 
lectures—which detracts considerably from the reader's pleasure but not 
from the thought. The maps are excellent, the index fair, and the bibliog- 
raphy indifferent. RopeERIck SCOT! 
Claremont, California 


CHINESE THOUGHT AND INstITUTIONS. Edited by John K. Fairbank. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xiii-438. $8.50. 

This is a symposium by thirteen sinologist-historians on the general subject 
of “relationship between ideas and institutions in China.”” More specifically, 
the contributors concern themselves with the relationship between Confu- 
cianist ideas and political institutions as illustrated by samples chosen from 
various periods or episodes in Chinese history. As a volume in Chinese 
history, it does not tell a continuous story. Each of the contributors chooses 
a “slice of Chinese history” and shows how Confucian ideas are used in 
political struggles and in the development of political institutions. 
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In Part I are grouped six papers dealing with “the role of ideas in the 
exercise of state power.” One paper shows how astronomy was used in 
ancient China to serve a political function, and how portents and celestial 
signs were interpreted as warnings against bad government, thus serving as 
checks on the power of rulers. The second paper deals with the use of 
ideological measures (Taoism and Buddhism as well as Confucianism) and 
ritual-symbolic acts to aid the consolidation of state power in a short dynasty 
at the end of the sixth century. The third paper studies a scholar-thinker of 
the tenth century as an example of “idealistic scholar-officials” who “believed 
in the Confucian principles as the supreme authority” and who sought to 
curb the ultimate power of the emperor by emphasis on moral values. This 
is followed by a paper dealing with the “moral crusade” of a group of 
scholars in the Ming dynasty, and the same theme of Confucianism serving 
as a restraint on despotic rule is pursued by another paper which presents the 
ideas of a political theorist and exponent of “government for the people” of 
the seventeenth century who wrote “the most enduring and influential Con- 
fucian critique of Chinese despotism through the ages.” 

In Part II we find a couple of papers dealing with the class structure in 
early Chinese society and the related problem of social mobility, one stressing 
the ideological basis of class differentiation, the other examining social 
mobility and equal opportunity as reflected by the examination system. A 
third writer explores the “working relationship” between Confucian thought 
and Chinese religion, and suggests that the two have supported each other 
with Confucianism holding a dominant position in Chinese society and 
political institutions, while religion, which “‘permeates every aspect of 
Chinese social life,” “gives a supernatural sanction to, and hence becomes 
an operational tool of, Confucian structural principles and ethical values.” 
(289) An interesting paper deals with “reciprocity” as a principle of Chinese 
life, and the last two papers of the symposium are concerned with the ways 
in which nonconforming scholar-officials expressed themselves through 
literature and painting. 

Although the volume shares the lack of continuity characteristic of most 
symposia, it has to some extent overcome this inherent difficulty by virtue of 
the fact that the contributors met in conference for a week and submitted 
their papers to mutual criticism followed by further revision. The chief 
value of the various papers lies in their suggestion of methods of study which 
may be applied to further studies of Chinese thought and institutions. While 
most of the contributors are historians, they try to approach political ques- 
tions from a broad sociological viewpoint. Tueopore H. E. CHEN 


Ecyrt’s Rote iN Worip Arrairs. By Emil Lengyel. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. pp. 147. $2.50. 

This is an informative and timely work on present world conditions, center- 

ing about the Arab-Israeli relations. This age-long and deeply seated hatred 

of Israel is one which demands astute diplomacy. The seriousness of the 
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conflict may be noted by reference to a “very secret” directive issued by the 
Egyptian Ahmed Salem to the 5th Infantry Brigade. The introduction reads, 
“Every commander must prepare himself and his soldiers for the important 
battle for Israel . . . to overpower and destroy Israel in the shortest possible 
time and with the greatest brutality and bestiality in battle.” (75) Yet, a 
strange reversal took place. On May 16th, 1948, the Arab nations of about 
forty million attacked the Jews numbering about six hundred thousand. In 
spite of the appalling array against them, the Israelis won the war and the 
title to their country. They promptly said, “He who does not believe in 
miracles is not a realist.” (31) 

However, of equal significance is the author’s reference to the Egyptian 
President Nasser, whose book Egypt's Liberation should be regarded with 
more than casual notice. Professor Lengyel notes succinctly that no nation 
accepted Hitler's Mein Kampf. Nasser’s book has been compared with Hit- 
ler’s and should be studied closely in order to enable the western world to 
“frame a countervailing foreign policy.” (37) Many problems of the Middle 
East are discussed by Professor Lengyel, together with a few outstanding 
addresses from foreign diplomats. It is attractively printed. Aside from the 
fact that there is no index, and a few typographical errors occur, one might 
report a very satisfactory work. M. G. 


Tito’s YuGostavia. By Eric L. Pridonoff. Public Affairs Press, Washington. 
pp. vii-243. $3.75. 

The author, born in Belgium but reared in revolutionary Russia and Man- 
churia, served as economic officer of the American Embassy in Belgrade from 
1944 to 1946. This volume is largely an interpretation of his experiences 
during those early days of the Tito regime, when Yugoslavia, after conquest 
and occupation by the Germans, was “liberated” by Tito’s partisans and 
Russian invaders, and, amid conflicting pressures, was attempting to achieve 
independence and reconstruction. 

An outspoken dislike of Communism in Yugoslavia and elsewhere per- 
vades this book, with little distinction between Tito’s variety and that of 
Stalin and his most repressed satellites. Much of the story is phrased in dia- 
logue form, usually between the author or a friend on one hand and a Com- 
munist or similarly objectionable person on the other. As some of this recital 
is hearsay, and most of the rest gives no evidence of being based upon verba- 
tim notes, these conversations appear more atmospheric than soundly 
accurate. Mr. Pridonoff does not confine his strictures to Communists but is 
severely critical also of Churchill, Roosevelt, La Guardia, Louis Adamic, 
Senators Lehman, Pepper, and Taylor, and other administrators, inspectors, 
or relief and reconstruction workers whom he viewed as the dupes of Marxist 
guile and subterfuge. In fact, he finds almost no one to respect or admire 
other than Mihailovich and a few others whom he regarded as proponents 
of, and often martyrs for, liberty. There are a number of errors of fact or 
typography which easily could have been avoided. 
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Although the reader may consider that subsequent events might well 
have mitigated the harsh judgments of an earlier decade, the author seems 
still to retain and stress the negative outlook and conclusions which he had 
reached in the confused adjustment period when the late Roosevelt and 
early Truman administrators began to take stock of the dynamic Tito and 
his enigmatic associates. Mr. Pridonoff has stated his opinions vehemently, 
but he has not given the last word on Yugoslavia. EARL CRANSTON 


Tue History OF THE RussiAN REVOLUTION. By Leon Trotsky. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. xxii-483; x1-349; 504. $12.50. 

In his preface to this monumental undertaking (November 14, 1930), Leon 

Trotsky wrote: 


The history of a revolution, like every other history, ought first of 
all to tell what happened and how. That, however, is little enough. 
From the very telling it ought to become clear why it happened thus 
and not otherwise. Events can neither be regarded as a series of 
adventures, nor strung on the thread of some preconceived moral. 
They must obey their own laws. The discovery of these laws is the 
author’s task. 

The most indubitable feature of a revolution is the direct inter- 
ference of the masses in historic events. . . . [A]t those crucial 
moments when the old order becomes no longer endurable to the 
masses, they break over the barriers excluding them from the polit- 
ical arena . . . and create by their own interference the initial 
groundwork for a new régime. . . . The history of a revolution is 
for us first of all a history of the forcible entrance of the masses into 
the realm of rulership over their own destiny. (I, xvii) 


Trotsky’s history is a brilliant and frequently breath-taking account of 
one such crucial moment, written by Lenin’s second-in-command. It is a 
documented study rather than an autobiography or an extended memoir. 
Trotsky does not disclaim bias; however, in his opinion, all historians are 
biased. (I, xxi) His account differs from that of most professional historians 
in possessing drama, immediacy, and a philosophy of history. The drama 
serves as a vehicle for the philosophy, and it is not wholly inaccurate to say 
of Trotsky’s crowd scenes—which are moving and impressively managed— 
that it is not the masses that are in the streets but, rather, a kind of meta- 
physical idea. Only Michelet among the professionals shared this particular 
talent. 

Max Eastman, the translator, has provided a note about the author, 
compiled from two official Russian sources, both written prior to Trotsky’s 
fall from grace. This edition also contains a list of parties and political 
groups, a chronological table, a list of principal persons and places, and a 
brief glossary of terms. V. H.R. 
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Tue Rise oF KuHRUSHCHEV. By Myron Rush. Public Affairs Press, Washing- 
ton. pp. vi-116. $3.25. 

To know what “went on” in the courts of sixteenth-century Europe, we read 
the reports of the Venetian ambassadors who used only their eyes and ears. 
To know what “went on” in the Kremlin, even as recently as two years ago, 
we must rely on the reports of skilled and subsidized investigators, busily 
using all the resources of modern scholarship to read between the lines of 
Pravda. Mr. Rush, a researcher with the Social Science Division of The Rand 
Corporation, has provided us with a heavily-documented account of the 
means by which Nikita Khrushchev outwitted his more prepossessing 
opponents and seized the despotic power once wielded by Stalin. V. H. R. 


Kart LiEBKNECHT: MAN WitHouT A Country. By Karl W. Meyer. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington. pp. viii-180. $3.25. 

The German Social Democrats have had a bad press. This is for the reason 
that a political party, professing revolutionary principles, yet in practice a 
party of constitutional opposition, is doomed to futility and inconsequence. 
Karl Liebknecht, who was their chief, opposed military expenditures in the 
years preceding World War I, voted for military credits on August 4, 1914, 
opposed them six months later, and died ingloriously at the hands of the 
soldiery while leading the abortive Bolshevik coup of November 1918. Lieb- 
knecht was a sensitive, disorganized fellow; according to Rosa Luxemburg, 
he could “take a childish delight in every little flower.” (167) His death was 
one of 376 political assassinations committed in Germany from 1919 to 1923. 
The men responsible for his demise were later absorbed into the S.A., the 
S.S., and the Nazi party. The successors of the men he led so unsuccessfully 
are now in power in East Germany. As Professor Meyer aptly observes, 
Liebknecht’s primary historical function has been “to serve two evil mas- 
ters.” (173) V. H.R. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE DRAMA 


TraGepy: SERIOUS DRAMA IN RELATION TO ARISTOTLE’S “Poetics.” By F. L. 
Lucas. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 188. $2.50. 
This revised and enlarged edition of a work which first appeared in 1928 
and which has been reprinted more than half a dozen times belongs in any 
list of essential commentaries on tragedy. As its title indicates, it is keyed 
but not tied to the Poetics. Professor Lucas understands Aristotle to have 
been concerned with serious drama in general and with tragedy as its most 
artistic form. It is Lucas’s purpose to explain Aristotle’s ideas and to judge 
their relevance not only to Greek drama but to all western drama. 
In a work as brief as is even this enlarged edition, we should not look 
for a word-for-word exegesis or for a dictionary of examples. Lucas concen- 
trates on Aristotle’s main points, particularly on five of the elements of 
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tragedy—plot, character, language, music, and spectacle—skimming over 
thought, the sixth. He gives some attention to “The Three Unities and 
Comic Relief,” but, under the heading of “The Emotional Effect of Trag- 
edy,” devotes his longest chapter to catharsis. 

Here, as elsewhere, Lucas operates on the assumption that Aristotle 
raised most of the pertinent questions, though not all of them, and that he 
answered many of them brilliantly, though not infallibly. Lucas cautions us 
against attributing to Aristotle beliefs that may be agreeable to Christians 
and democrats but which were not Greek. Thus a tragic hero need not be 
virtuous so long as he shows “some sort of magnificence.’’ Nor does his 
downfall exemplify a moral law. The laws of the Universe “are those of 
cause and effect, not of right and wrong.” And, in accordance with the 
medical practices of the time, Lucas supposes that catharsis means partial 
rather than full purgation and, consequently, a restoration of balance. 

Lucas is critical of excess on the part of dramatist or critic. His common 
sense, his learning, and his wit are enviable critical tools. But sometimes his 
scorn of fine critical distinctions permits him to resolve an argument with 
nothing but a fine phrase. 

In this revised edition what is most wanting, however, is more reference 
to the plays and the criticism of the past thirty years. Lucas stops with 
Synge. Nor does he refer sufficiently to the accumulated scholarship on the 
Poetics. Despite these limitations, Lucas on tragedy ought to be read. E. L. 


SHAKESPEARE AT Work: 1592-1603. By G. B. Harrison. University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. 325. $1.75. 

This paperback volume appeared originally in 1933 under the title Sha/e- 
speare under Elizabeth, a much more accurate title than the present one: for 
Shakespeare at Work suggests that the book will say something about 
Shakespeare's craft, whereas it tells us only about the political and social 
world in which he lived. G. B. Harrison has been engaged for many years in 
publishing the Elizabeth Journals. A new one for the Jacobean period has 
recently appeared. So it is not surprising that he should be chiefly interested 
in finding allusions to contemporary events in Shakespeare's plays. Repeat- 
edly we find variations of this kind of statement: “Here the situation [in the 
plays] came very near the times.” (137) He finds an interesting parallel to 
Falstaff in one Captain Nicholas Dawtrey, “who was so bulky that it needed 
eight soldiers to carry him when he was wounded.” (313) All one can say is, 
so what? AEROL ARNOLD 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD Vic, 1956-1957. By Mary Clarke. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. $5.00. 

This volume is the fourth in a series of photographic reports on the Old 

Vic’s Five Year Plan to produce all the plays in the First Folio. The year 

(1956-57) was not as disastrous as prophets expected, but it was not a great 

success. 
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Many of the best-known actors were touring in Canada and in the United 
States, where they earned enormous prestige and box-office rewards; and the 
English audiences, unfamiliar with the young actors appearing in London, 
were lukewarm. The critics were actively hostile. The Merchant of Venice 
was the most successful of the plays staged, possibly because it is studied in 
English schools and is so well known. Less successful were Timon of Athens 
and Cymbeline, both unfamiliar plays. Timon, virtually ignored in the 
theater, was lavishly staged. The production centered about the great Ralph 
Richardson. Cymbeline, considerably cut, was played on a bare stage, with 
lights doing the work generally done by scenery. Other plays produced 
during the season were Much Ado About Nothing, Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Antony and Cleopatra, Titus Andronicus, The Comedy of Errors, 
and Richard III. 

As always in this series, the action photographs and production notes are 
good. The book is handsomely printed and bound. A. A. 


SELECTED PorMs OF JOHN Donne. Edited by James Reeves. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. xviii-108. $1.50. 
After almost universal neglect during the major portion of the nineteenth 
century, interest in John Donne began to mount toward the end of the age 
of Victoria. George Saintsbury, Edmund Gosse, and Charles Eliot Norton 
pointed the way, and Sir Herbert Grierson climaxed the march with his 
important edition of Donne’s poems in 1912. Since that time numerous 
scholars have added critical comment and explication—T. S. Eliot's “The 
Metaphysical Poets” (in Selected Essays 1917-1932), and studies by such 
men as F. R. Leavis, Cleanth Brooks, and C. S. Lewis, to name just a few. 
Certainly it is true that the poetry of John Donne is different from the 
smooth-flowing metrics of Spenser and Keats, and a century which demanded 
that quality would necessarily refuse to admit such a poet to first rank. How- 
ever, with the change in emphasis that has developed in the last fifty years, 
it is not a great surprise to find the advance of Donne in public interest. 
One of the latest instances of interest in Donne is the present small 
volume. James Reeves has brought together his selection of poems which 
includes the Songs and Sonnets, a few of the Elegies, a sampling of Epigrams, 
the Holy Sonnets and certain other Divine poems. There are seventy-four 
pages of poetry and thirty pages of notes and commentary. Above all else, 
perhaps, is the fact that it is an especially pleasant book to handle. 
The introduction says that “It consists of those poems which are most 


likely to appeal to the general readers, as distinct from scholars and special- 
ists,” with which one must agree. It also calls attention to the notes and 
commentary “which are fuller than in any other edition I know of.” The 
trouble with this last statement is that the comments are often too obvious 
to be needed. One could wish for a deeper penetration and a fuller explica- 
tion in the modern sense of the word. Even so, it is pleasant to have Mr. 
Reeves’s collection of John Donne’s poems. Water M. CRITTENDEN 
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Ausrey’s Brier Lives. Edited by Oliver Lawson Dick. University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. xvi-341. $5.95. 

The historian can write an interesting account of a period and its people, 
but because he must of necessity look backward, it can never be truly inti- 
mate in tone. The very fact that the present volume is the record of the 
distinctly intimate details about people and places makes it little short of 
exciting. For the most part, John Aubrey knew the people about whom he 
was writing, and even in the few instances where he could not have had 
personal information, e.g., Shakespeare, he had friends who gave him the 
facts which he recorded. 

This new printing of Oliver Lawson Dick’s edition (which also includes 
Dick’s “The Life and Times of John Aubrey’) is one of the finest additions 
to scholarship. Dick gathered his information meticulously from all known 
sources and has given us Aubrey’s own short biographical pictures of one 
hundred and thirty-four persons. Printed in alphabetical order, the lives 
range from a few sentences, as in the case of Sir Everard Digby (three sen- 
tences), to approximately eleven pages, as in the life of Thomas Hobbes. 
The shorter lives tend to be mere items of interest (even gossip) , and even in 
the longer accounts there is no attempt to write biography in the present 
sense of the word. 

John Aubrey was not a man of great talent. In fact, his chief claim to 
fame among his contemporaries must have been an ability to meet and 
come to know people. He seems to have known everyone who was active in 
the life of London. His actual writing was done hurriedly, spasmodically, 
an without even a thought of correction or modification. As Mr. Dick has 


pointed out, Aubrey sent his biographical accounts to Anthony Wood in 
1680 with a note: “Sir! I have, according to your desire putt in writing these 
Minutes of Lives tumultuarily, as they occur’d to my thoughts or as occasion- 
ally I had information of them. ...” The significant thing about the Lives 
is that the reader today can learn so much about the manners, moods, and 
thoughts of the seventeenth century—information which can seldom, if ever. 


be found in other sources. 

In addition to the Lives here published in one handy volume, one of the 
finest features of the work is the rather lengthy biographical record of the 
man John Aubrey. Mr. Dick has brought together all of the known facts 
about the man, many of them available for the first time, and thus the 
present-day reader is better prepared for meeting the people about whom 
Aubrey wrote. 

Every student of seventeenth-century England will need to spend some 
time with this book if he desires a full picture of the age. This is true for 
literature, history, sociology, and all related fields. W. M. C. 


RAcINE’s Mip-CAREER TRAGEDIES. Translated into English Rhyming Verse 

by Lacy Lockert. Princeton University Press, Princeton. pp. x-371. $5.00. 
There is an inclination to apply the word indefatigable to the work of Lacy 
Lockert. He has at least four other volumes of translations from the French 
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and Italian, each one excellent in quality. It is apparently his aim to make 
the plays of seventeenth-century France available to the English-reading 
public, with special emphasis on Racine and Corneille. The present volume 
adds four of Racine’s plays to the list—plays written after the production of 
Britannicus, and before his two masterpieces, Phédre and Athalie. These 
four are Bérénice, Bajazet, Mithridate, and Iphigénie. There is a definite 
unit of development in these plays “from the pseudo-classical convention- 
alism so markedly present in Bérénice to the truly classical quality of so 
much of Iphigénie.” 

Mr. Lockert has added a separate introduction for each of these four 
plays, and, in some respects, these are the best portions of the volume. In 
a very special sense each play is discussed as a part of the growth of the 
genius of the dramatist. Racine was forced by public opinion to handle 
certain themes and to present them in specific ways if he hoped for any real 
approval. That is, he had to write for his public at the expense of his own 
inclinations. Only toward the end of his career was he free to do as he 
pleased, because in the earlier years there was always the competition of 
Corneille. This is seen especially in Bérénice which appeared almost simul- 
taneously with Corneille’s Tite et Bérénice. Corneille was more popular 
with the general public, and thus Racine was forced to fight for audience 
acceptance. 

In the four plays presented in this volume, Mr. Lockert has seen fit to 
use the rhymed couplet and a five-stressed line. To read couplets, no matter 
how good (Alexander Pope, for example) , for the full length of four trag- 
edies is something of a trial on one’s equilibrium, though it is very probable 
that this is as good a meter as could be found for the translations. In The 
Chief Plays of Corneille (1952), Mr. Lockert used blank verse and was 
perhaps no more nor less happy in his metrical choice than in this work. 
Perhaps the difficulty lies in the transference of French drama into English. 

These four plays of the mid-career of Racine are good reading. One 
cannot fail to be aware of the simplicity of plot, the ease and grace of char- 
acterization, and the naturalness of the actions. There is none of the compli- 
cation of plot as seen in most Elizabethan plays. Instead, the action hews to 
one main theme centering around the main characters and each act moves 
directly toward the climax and final denouement. Of the four plays, I 
enjoyed most the reading of Jphigénie. One reason for this, perhaps, is that 
Racine deserted classical myth long enough to create a female foil for Iphi- 
génie in the person of Eriphyle. This young woman makes it possible for the 
life of Iphigénie to be spared at the last moment which doubtless gave the 
play an added appeal to French audiences. 

Regardless of the poetic form selected for these translations, Mr. Lockert 
has done a worthy piece of work. He deserves the commendation of all 
people who wish to know the drama of Racine and must rely on translation 
for that knowledge. 

W. M. C. 
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YuAN Mel, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHINESE Poet. By Arthur Walcy. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 227. $4.50. 

Yuan Mei, who lived from 1716 to 1798, was the outstanding poet of his 
time #1 China. Mr. Waley finds him to have been a mixture of wag and 
courageous public servant, “a lovable, witty, generous, affectionate, hot- 
tempered, wildly prejudiced man”; one who pursued his own way of life 
within the groove of a rather refined Epicureanism, independent of environ- 
ing convention and with benefit of occasional criticism by wagging tongues. 
According to Mei 

Man is born to get pleasure where he can; 

How he sets about it depends on how he is made. 

All that matters is to find out in good time, 

Each for himself, which things he really enjoys. (165) 


When a Buddhist friend tried to convert him to the ways of a more sober 
rigorism, he replied that “what makes a live man different from a dead one 
is precisely that he is capable of enjoying such [sensuous] pleasures. What 
you are asking me to do is to behave as though I were dead, when in fact I 
am not dead. Can there be any sense in this?” (82) The appreciation of 
pleasure is the true cult of life, according to Mei; it is indeed the will of 
Heaven, and he who refuses to enjoy his cup of delight is impious. Consist- 
ently he rejected the traditional view, derived from Confucianism, that 
literature is worthy only if it carries a moral lesson and insisted that aes- 
thetic value is a primary, intrinsic good. Poetry, for him, was essentially not 
didacticism but rather the delicate expression of feeling. Some graybeards 
may appreciate an observation written in old age: 

I remember how when I was only eleven or twelve 

I loved books more dearly than life itself. 

[But] My two boys, at the age that | was then, 

Look at a book without the least emotion. 

... itis sad that a Yuan who Is growing up, 

When faced with a book, merely heaves a sigh! (165) 

Mr. Waley’s volume is a condensed biography of the man, interspersed 
with selected portions of his poetry, letters, and conversation. The whole, 
which serves as a small window through which we may look out upon 
eighteenth-century China, is told without fanfare or flourish in an artless 
and simple prose that reflects authentic Chinese style at its best. W. L. 


THE Bow Anp THE Lyre. By Roma J. King, Jr. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor. pp. 162. $4.50. 

John Ciardi’s recent explication of Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 

Evening” created something of a stir among the readers of The Saturday 

Review (April 12, 1958) . Basically it was a clash between those people who 

follow the trends of ‘new criticism’ and those who hold to an older and 


simpler interpretation of poetry. What Mr. King has done in this volume is 
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to make a study of five of Browning’s poems in the light of the modern 
criticism. His findings, if read with sufficient care, could cause reactions 
comparable to those following the Ciardi article. For those who have known 
and loved “Andrea del Sarto,” “Fra Lippo Lippi,” “The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb,” “Bishop Bloughram’s Apology,” and “Saul” on the basis of good 
story, told in exquisite and highly dramatic language, and adequate if not 
always the smoothest rhythms, it might be difficult to accept the complica- 
tions surrounding symbolism which are here developed. At the same time, 
the thoughtful reader will soon realize that Mr. King has discovered and 
presented facets of the poems which add richness and depth. Some readers 
may ask whether Browning intended or consciously wrote his poems on 
multiple levels, but the real significance lies not in what Browning intended 
but in what the reader can get from his works. 

To this reader, the best feature of the book is the meticulous analysis of 
language. Of “Andrea del Sarto,” for example, we read “The complex sen- 
tences, the numerous subordinations, the exclamations, the lack of syntacti- 
cal connections give the effect of thought in conflict, of intellectual 
uncertainty and emotional instability.” For “Fra Lippo Lippi” we read, 
“most of the sentences, however, are very short—many are only groups 
suggesting conceptual or emotional reactions. ..."’ In “The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb,” the choice of language reveals an “external brilliance” in the 
Bishop. The poem is done in a rhetorical and sententious style which Mr. 
King says reveals the superficiality of the character. For “Bishop Blough- 
ram’s Apology” the sentences “are relatively short and less frequently ellip- 
tical.” And in a short summary Mr. King writes, “Bishop Bloughram’s 
sentences do not wander aimlessly like Andrea's are neither rushed impetu- 
ously by thought like a Fra Lippo Lippi’s nor halted and broken by confusion 
like those of the Bishop of St. Praxed’s. Their carefully controlled and deftly 
manipulated structure reflects the greater calmness and rationality of Bishop 
Bloughram’s mind.” (90) Certainly these four poems reveal Browning's 
ability with language, and this volume presents the matter splendidly. 

Despite the long popularity of “Saul” with the members of the various 
Browning Societies and other casual readers, it would be difficult to take 
serious issue with Mr. King’s relatively unfavorable analysis. He feels that 
“There is in ‘Saul’ a strange uncertainty, a confused sense of direction.” 
Both the action and the structure are lacking in dramatic qualities to such 
an extent that the term “paper drama” has been applied. The reason for 
including “Saul” in this study appears to be that it stands in sharp contrast 
to the other four. “Saul” is weak by comparison. The first four poems stand 
out more clearly when seen alongside of “Saul.” 

A first glance at The Bow and the Lyre created a feeling of suspicion 
regarding its content. However, a careful reading brought genuine pleasure. 
The organization is good, the style is pleasant, and the findings, though 
often open to argument, are worthy of this presentation. W. M. C. 
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Sixth Inter-American Congress 
of Philosophy 


The Inter-American Society of Philosophy and the Argentine 
Society of Philosophy are in process of organizing the Sixth 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy in accordance with 
the resolution taken during the Fifth Congress held in 
Washington, D.C. Professor Risieri Frondizi, President of 
the Inter-American Society of Philosophy, is Chairman of 
the Organizing Committee. The above-mentioned Congress 
will take place at the University of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
from August 31 to September 5, 1959. Papers submitted — 
of about ten pages in length — should be sent to Viamonte 
430, Buenos Aires, by May 30, 1959. 
The tentative agenda includes the following topics: 


Plenary Sessions 

1. The Mission of Philosophy in the Present World 
(a) Philosophy and Contemporary Crises 
(b) Responsibility of the Philosopher in the Present 

World 

2. Centenary of Bergson, Husserl, Dewey, and Meyerson 
Meaning of their Philosophical Influence in Latin- 
American Thought 


Concurrent Sessions 
1. Philosophy in the Americas 
2. Axiology 


3. Logic 
(a) The Problem of Modality 
(b) Analiticity and Synonymity 
4. Methodology 
(a) Induction and Probability 
(b) Legal Logic 




















Fortieth Anniversary of 
THE PERSONALIST 


The Personalist was founded early in 1920 by Dr. Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling and is now in its fortieth year of continuous publica- 
tion. To celebrate this anniversary the current issue and the 


forthcoming Summer issue are devoted to a series of articles 


written specifically for this occasion by internationally-renowned 


philosophers from many lands. 


SUMMER 1959 


Witwiam H. ALAMSHAH The Value of Personality: The Philosophy 
of Ralph Tyler Flewelling 


PauL E. JOHNSON Psychology and Values 

PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY Personalism of Rabindranath Tagore 

A. De WILDE Living with Death 

MouamMen Aziz LAHBABI Cultural Pluralism and Human Civilization 


GEORGE KNOX Lost Command: Benito Cereno 


Reconsidered 


Send subscriptions to 


The Personalist 
3518 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 














